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INTRODUCTION, 
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8 TAT E el the Controrery. 


ZR HE infidelity Wich in open- 
ly declar'd for, pretends to ſup- 
Dl Port itſelf upon the /afficiency, 
£07 excellency and abſolute perfection 
of Reaſon, or Natural Religion. 
The author with whom I am here en- 
d, makes no attempt to diſprove or in- 
validate that hifterical evidence on which 
Chriſtianity is founded; but by arguments 
drawn from the nature of God, and natural 
Religion, pretends to prove, that no Reli- 
gion can come from God, which teaches any 
thing more than that, which i is fally mani- 
feſt to all mankind by the mere ' light of na- 
0s 
His chief petticepiles* may be reduced to 
theſe following propoſitions. 


1. That human reaſon, or 1 ki 
is the only means of knowing all that 85 
Wer 1 

2. That 


> 5 Wn . * 2 * ee - 
i. RED 


49. 
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2. That = or 1 light, is 1 
full, ſufficient, plain and certain a rule or 
guide in all religious duties, that no exter- 
nal divine revelation can add any thing to 
it, or require us to believe or practiſe any 
thing, that was not as fully known before. 
A revelation, if ever made, can only differ 
from natural religion in the manner of its 
being communicated. It can only declare 
thoſe very /ame things externally, which 
were before equally declar d by the internal 


light of nature. 


3. That this 1 be the caſe of natural 
and reveal'd religion, unleſs God be an ar- 
bitrary Being. For if God be not an arbi- 
trary Being, but acts according to the reaſon 
and nature of things; then he can require 
nothing of us by revelation, but what is al- 
ready — by the nature and reaſon of 
things. And therefore, as he expreſſes it, 
reaſon aud revelation muſt — er n 
luer like two Fallies *. | 


4. That whatever is at any time admit- 
x as matter of religion, that is not mani- 


feſt from the reaſon of the thing, and plain- 
ly requird by the light of nature, is groſs 
vl 


That it is 8 with * divine 
rcidion to ſuppoſe, that God can by an 
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external revelation give. any religiofts light 
or knowledge, at any. time, to any People, 
which was not equally given at all times, 
and to all peo ple. 
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This is the ſtate of the 8 hs 


to the railing accuſations and ſcurrilous lan- 


guage which this author pours out, at all 
adventures, upon. the Chriſtian Clergy, 1 
ſhall wholly 8 them over; my intention 
being only to appeal to the reaſon of the 
reader, and to add nothing to it, but the 


2 ee light of — revelation. 
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Engui ring, whether there be any thing 
in the nature and condition of man, 
to oblige him to think, that he is 
not to . of any doctrines or 
inſtitutions, as reveald from God, 
but ſuch as his own Reaſon can 
prove to be neceſſary from the na- 


ture 50 thi N88. 


SI TIER with enquiring what 
1 5 there is to oblige a man to 
bauold this opinion, becauſe if 
2 w there is not ſome {trong and 
plain proof ariſing from the 
| nature and condition 'of man, 
to lice him thus to abide by the ſole light 
of his own Reaſon, it may be ſo far from 
being a duty, which he owes to God, that 
it may be reckon'd amongſt his moſt crimi- 
nal preſumptions. And the pleading for 
po B this 


[2] 
this authority of his own Reaſon, may have 


the guilt of pleading for his greateſt vanity. 
And if, as this Writer obſerves, ſpiritual 


pride be the worſt ſort of pride, & a confi- 


dent reliance upon our own Reaſon, as ha- 
ving a right to determine all matters be- 
tween God and man, if it ſhould prove to 
be a groundleſ5 pretenſion, bids fair to be 
reckon'd the higheſt inſtance of the wor? 
kind of the worſt of fins. 

Every other inſtance of vanity, every de- 
gree of perſonal pride, and ſelf eſteem, may 
be a pardonable weakneſs in compariſon of 
this. For how ſmall is that pride which 
only makes us prefer our own perſonal 
beauty or merit to that of our fellow crea- 
tures, when compar'd with a ſelf- confiding 
Reaſon, which is too haughty to adore any 
thing in the divine counſels, which it can- 
not fully comprehend ; or to ſubmit to any 
directions from God, but ſuch as its own 
'wiidom could preſcribe? Thus much is cer- 
tain, that there can be no medium in this 
matter. 'The claiming this authority to our 
own Reaſon, muſt either be a very great du- 
ty, or amongſt the greateſt of fins. 

If it be a 22 to admit of any ſecrets in 
divine providence, if it be a crime to aſcribe 
wiſdom and goodneſs to God in things we 
cannot comprehend. If it be a baſcneſs and 
meanneſs of ſpirit to believe that God can 
teach us better, or more than we can teach 
| Page 150. | 
ourſelves. 
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ourſelves. If it be a ſhameful apoſtacy from 


the dignity of our nature, to be humble in 
the hands of God, to ſubmit to any my/te- 


rious providence over us, to comply with 
any other methods of homage and adoration 
of him, than ſuch as we could of ourſelves 
contrive and juſtify, then it is certainly ' a 
great duty to aſſert and maintain this au- 
thority of our own Reaſon. 
On the other hand; If the oroforindeſt 
humility towards God, ba the higheſt inſtance 
of piety. If every thing within us and 
without us, if every thing we know of God, 
every thing we know of ourſelyes, preaches 
up humility to us, as the foundation of 
every virtue, as the life and ſoul of all ho- 
lineſs. If 2 had its beginning from pride, 
and hel] be the effect of it, if devils are 
what they are through ſpiritual pride and 
ſelf-conceit, then we have great reaſon to 
believe, that the claiming this authority to 
our Reaſon in oppoſition to the reveal'd 
wiſdom of God, is not a frailty of feſh and 
blood, but that ſame ſpiiitual pride which 


| tum Angels into apoſtate i 5 7 


Since therefore this appealing to our own 
Reaſon, as the abſolutely perfect meaſure and 
rule of all that ought to paſs between God 
and man, has an appearance of a pride of 
the wor kind, and ſuch as unites us both 
in temper and conduct with the fallen ſpi- 
rits of the kingdom of darkneſs, it highly 
concerns every pleader on that fide, to con- 

B 3 ſider 


* 


it 


* 


8 ſider what grounds he proceeds upon, and to 
ask himſelf, what there is in the fate and 


condition of human nature, to oblige him 


to think that nothing can be divine or ho- 
ly, or neceſſary, in religion, but what Hu- 


man Reaſon dictates. 
1 hope the reader will think this a fair 


ſtate of the caſe, and that all the light we 
can have in this matter, muſt ariſe from a 


thorough conſideration of the fate and con- 
dition of man in this world. If without 
revelation he is free from myſteries as a mo- 
ral and religious agent, then he has ſome 
plea from ks ate and condition to rect re- 
deal d myſteries. | 

But if in a ſtate of natural religion, and 
mere morality, he can't acknowledge a di- 
vine providence, or worſhip and adore God 


without as much implicit faith, and humble 


ſubmiſſion of his Reaſon, as any reyeal'd 
myſteries require; then his fate and con- 
dition in the world, condemns his refuſal of 
any revelation ſuffcientiy atteſted to come 
from God. This enquiry therefore into the 
ſtate and condition of man, being ſo plain- 
ly the true point of this controverſy, I hope 
to obtain the reader s impartial attention to 


"Had king continued in a ſtate of © | 


fe innocence, without ever failing in their 


duty either to God or man, yet even in 
ſuch a ſtate, they could never have known 
what God would, or would not reveal to 


1 them, 


% = mw 
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"Tax 


them, but by ſome . revelation from 
him. And as God might intend to raiſe 
them to ſome higher, and unknown ſtate 
of perfection; ſo he might raiſe them to it 


by the revelation of ſuch things as their 
own Reaſon tho' innocent and uncorrupt, 


yet could not have diſcovered. 


But if man, in a ſtate of / Innocence, could : 


have no pretence to ſet himſelf againſt di- 
vine revelation, and make his own Reaſon 


the final judge of what God could, or could 


not reveal to him; much leſs has he any 


Pretence for ſo doing in his preſent ſtate of 
fm, ignorance, and miſery. His nature and 
condition js ſo far from furniſhing him with 
reaſons ain revelation, againſt any ſuper- 


natural Help from God; that it ſeems to 
be inconſolable without it; and every cir- 
cumſtance of his life prepares. him to hope 
for terms of mercy and deliverance from his 
preſent guilt and miſery, not according to 


_ ſchemes of his own contrivance, not from his 
own knowledge of the nature, and reaſon, and 


tneſs of things, but from ſome incompre- 
8 depth of divine goodneſs. | 

or if fin and miſery, and ignorance can- 

not convince us of our own weakneſs, can- 


not prepare us to accept of any methods of 
attoning for our guilt, but ſuch as our own. 


guilty diſorder'd Reaſon can ſuggeſt, we are 
not far from the harden'd ſtate of thoſe mi- 


n. _ fits that make war e God. 
For 


— —— SE 
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[6] 

For to infif upon the prerogative of our 
own nature, as qualifying us to make our 
own peace with God, and to r 78 the at- 
tonement which he has provided for us, be- 
cauſe we eſteem it more fit and reaſonable, 
that our on repentance ſhould be ſufficient 


without it, is the ſame height of pride and 


impiety, as to affirm that we have no need 
of any repentance at all. 

For as mankind, if they had continued 
in a ſtate of Innocence, could not have known 
how their innocence was to be rewarded, or 
what changes of ſtate God intended them 
for, but as revelation had diſcover'd theſe 
things unto them: So after they were fallen 
into a ſtate of guilt and ſin, they could ne- 


ver know what eds it was to have upon 


them, what miſery it would expoſe them 
to, or when, or how, or whether they were 
ever to be deliverd from it, and made as 


happy as if they had never finn'd ; theſe are 


things that nothing but a revelation from 


Cod could teach them. 
So that for a Sinner to pretend to appoint 


the attonement for his own Sins, or to think 


himſelf able to tell what it ought to be, or 


what efe# it muſt have with God, is as 


fooliſh and vain a preſumption, as if man 


in #nocence ſhould have pretended to ap- 


point his own method of wy changed i: in- 
to a Cherubim. 


The Writers againſt Revelation ap 100 to 
the * and Nature of 1 as * 


13 


154 


bly diſcovering every thing that a Revelati- 


on from God can teach uus. 


Thus our Author, If the relations between 
things, and the fitneſs reſulting from thence, 
be not the fole Rule of God's ations, muſt not 
God bz an arbitrary Being? But if God 
commands what the nature of things how; to 
yi *tis ſcarce polſible that men ſhould 

a their duty, a mind that is atten- 
ow can as eaſily iftinguiſh fit from unfit, as 


#he Bye can beauty from deformity #- 


It is granted that there is a fitneſs and 
unfitneſs of actions founded in the nature of 
things, and reſulting from the relations that 
perſons and things bear to one another. It 
is allo granted, that the reaſonableneſs of 
moſt of the duties of children to their pa- 
rents, of parents to their children, and of 
men to men, 1s very apparent, from the 
relations they bear to one another; and 
that ſeveral of the Duties which we owe to 
God, plainly appear. to us, as ſoon as we 
acknowledge the relation that is between 
God and us. 

But then all this granted, this whole ar- 
gument proves directly the contrary to that 

which this author intended to prove by it. 

I here therefore join with this Author: 
I readily grant, that the Nature, Reaſon 


and Relations of things and perſons, and 


the fitneſs of actions reſulting from thence, 
is the * wle of God s actions. And I ap- 


ra- 30. * 


put 


87 


peal to this one common and confeſſed prin- 


ciple, as a ſufficient proof that a man cannot 


thus abide by the /ole Light of his own Rea- 


ſon, without contradicting the nature and 
reaſon of things, and denying this to be the 


ſole Rule of God's actions. 


For if the 25 of actions is founded in 


the nature of things and perſons, and this 
fitneſs be the /ole Rule of God's actions, it is 
certain that the Rule by which he acts, muſt 


in many inſtances be entirely inconcei veable 
by us, ſo as not to be known at all, and in 
no inſtances fully known, or perfettl com- 
prehended. 

For if God is to at according to a fitneſs | 


founded in the nature of things, and nothing 


can be fit for him to do, but what has its 


fitneſs founded in his own divinely perfect 
and incomprehenſible nature, muſt he not ne- 


ceſſarily act by a Rule above all human com- 
prehenſion? This argument ſuppoſes that 
he cannot do what is ft for him to do, un- 
leſs what he does has its fzneſs founded in 
his own Nature; but if he muſt goyern his 
actions by his own nature, he muſt act by a 
Rale that is juſt as incomprehenſible to us as 


his own nature. 


And we can be no farther competent judges | 


of the fitneſs of the conduct of God, than 
we are competent judges of the divine na- 
ture; and can no more tell what is, or 
is not finitely wiſe in God, than we can 


* our ende a ate of infinite wiſdom. 


80 


ture. 


80 that if the fitneſs. of actions is founded 
in the particular nature of things and per- 
ſons, and the fitneſs. of God's actions muſt 
ariſg from that which is particultr to his 
nature, then we have from this argument, 
the utmoſt certainty that the Rule or Reaſons 
of God's actions muſt in many caſes be en- 
tirely inconceiveable by us, and in no ca- 


ſes perfectly and fully apprehended ; and 


for this very reaſon, becauſe he is not an 
arbitrary being, that acts by mere will, but 
is govern'd in every thing he does, by the 
reaſon and nature of things. For if he is 
not arbitrary, but acts according to the na- 
ture of things, then he muſt act according 


to his own nature. But if his own nature 


muſt be the reaſon, rule and meaſure of his 
actions; if they are only fit and reaſonable, 
becauſe they are according to this Rule and. 
Reaſon, then it neceſſarily follows, that the 
fitneſs of many of God's actions muſt be in- 
comprehenſible to us, merely for this reaſon, 
becauſe they have their proper fitneſs; ſuch 
a fitneſs as is founded in the divine na- 


How miſtaken therefore is this author, 
when he argues after this manner. If G 

requires things of us, whoſe jitneſs our Rea- 
ſon can't prove from the nature of things, 

muſt he not be an arbitrary. being? For how 
can that prove God to be an arbitrary agent, 
which. is the neceſſary conſequence. of his not 
being arbitrary ? 1 


— 


Fs 2 — p 


1 
For ſuppoſing God to be an b 1 
ing, there would then be a bare poſſibility 


of our comprehending the fitneſs of every 
thing he required of us. For as he might 


act by mere will, fo he might chuſe to ac 


according to our nature, and ſuitable to out 
comprehenſions, and not according to his 
own nature, and infinite perfections. 
But ſuppoſing God not to be an arbitra- 
ry Being, but to act conſtantly, as the per- 
fections of his own nature make it it and 
reaſonable for him to act, then there is an 
utter impoſſibility of our comprehending 


the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of many of his 


actions. - 
For inftance, look at the reaſon of things, 

and the Zitneſs of actions, and tell me how 

they moy'd God to create mankind in the 


ſtate and condition they are in. Nothing is 


more above the reaſon” of men, than to ex- 
plain the reaſonableneſs and infinite wiſdom 
of God's Providence in creating man of ſuch 
a form and condition, to go through ſuch a 


ſtate of things as human life has ſhewn itſelf 


to be. No revealed myſteries can more ex- 


ceed the Comprehenſion of man, than the 
ſtate of human life itſelf. | 


Shew me according to what fitneſs found- 


ed in the zature of things, God's infinite 
wiſdom was determin'd to form you in ſuch 


a manner, bring you into ſuch a world, and 


ſuffer and preſerve ſuch a ſtate of things, as 
Gagan life i ls, and then mw may have ſome 
pretence 
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pretence to believe no revealed doAtines, 


but ſuch as your on reaſon can deduce 

from the nature of — and the fitneſs of 
actions.” 

But whilſt your ben form, hilft Creati- 

on and Providence are depths, which you 

cannot thus look into, tis ſtrangely abſurd 

to pretend, that God cannot reveal any 


thing to you as a matter of religion, except 


your on reaſon can ſhew its foundation in 
the nature and reaſon of things. . 

For does not your on make, and conſti- 
tution, the reaſonableneſs of God's provi- 


dence, and the fitneſs of the State of human 
life, as much concern you, as any revealed 


doctrines? Is it not as ant for God to create 
man in ſuch a fate, ſubject to ſuch a courſe 
of providence, as he can't prove to be ſound- 
ed in the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of things; 
as to reveal to him ſuch truths, or methods 


of ſalvation, as he cannot by any arguments 
of his own prove to be neceſſary * irh 


Revelation, you ſay, is on your account, 
and therefore you ought. to ſee the reaſon- 
ableneſ and "fitneſs of it. And don't you 
alſo ſay, that God has made you for your 
own ſake, ought you not therefore to know 


the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of God's form- 


ing you as you are? Don't you ſay that 
providence is for the /ake of Man? is it not 
therefore fit and rea ſonable, in the nature 
of things, that there ſhould be no my ſteries 


0 * in prov idence, but that man ſhould 
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ſo ſee its r as to be able to prove all ul 
its ſteps to be conſtantly fit and reaſonable? do. 
Dont you lay, that the world is for the for 
ſake of man; is it not therefore fit and rea- OW: 
ſonable that man ſhould ſee, that the pa/# rul 
and preſent ſtate of the world has been ſuch ful, 
as the reaſon and fitneſs of 2 e mi 
it ſhould be? on 
No if the imperfets Rate of human na- pe! 
ture, the miſeries and calamities of this life, WI 
the diſeaſes and mortality of human bodies, Ge 
the methods of God's continual providence N. 
in governing human affairs, are things that 5 
as much concern us, and as nearly relate to 101 
ns, as any methods of reveal'd religion; ne 
and if theſe are things that we cannot exa- ai 
mine or explain, according to any fitneſs or It, 
unfitneſs founded in the nature of things, fr 
but muſt believe a great deal more of the ar 
infinite wiſdom of God, than we can ſo ex- ol 
plain; have we any reaſon to think, that ee 
God cannot, or ought not to raiſe us out of ic 
this unhappy ſtate of things, help us to an t! 
higher order of life, and exalt us to a nearer WF © 
enjoyment of himſelf, by any means, but 4 
ſuch as our own poor Reaſon can grope out 
of the nature and fitneſs of thing??? 
No what is the reaſon, that all is thus 
my ſterious and unmeaſutable by human 
Reaſon, in theſe matters ſo nearly concern- 
ing human nature? Tis becauſe God is not 
an arbitrary Being, but does that which the 
Tuemiproher fable . of his OWN na- 
ture, 


EET 


ture, make it it and reaſonable for kink ip 
do. Do but grant that nothing can be 


for God to do, but what is according to 


own infinite perfetions: Let but this be va a 
rule of his actions, and then you have the 


fulleſt proof, that the fitneſs of his actions 


muſt be above our comprehenſion, who can 
only judge of a fitneſ3 according to our own 
ferfections; and then we muſt be ſurrounded 
with myſtery for this very reaſon, becauſe 
God acts ae to a e rule, his own 
Nature: N i 
Again: What is the nature of a R elf | 


ſoul, upon what terms, and in what man- 


ner it is united to the body, how far it is 


a rent from it, -how far it is ſubje& to 


en powers and faculties it derives 
_ it; are things wherein the wi/dom 
and \ goodneſs ; of God, and the happineſs 


of man are deeply concern d. It is not ne- 


ceſſary that theſe things ſhould have their 


foundation, in the reaſon and | fitneſs of 
things, and yet who can ſhew that this fate 


of ſoul and body is founded in the reaſon 


and fitneſs of things? 

Again: T he origin of the ſoul, at what 
time it enters into the body, whether it be 
immediately created at its entrance into the 
body, or comes out of a pre-exiſtent ſtate, 


are things that cannot be known from any 
fitneſs or reaſonableneſs founded in the na- 
ture of things; and yet it is as neceſſary to 
dee this is done according to certain rea- 


ſons 
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fons of wiſdom and goodneſs, | as to belieye 
there is a God. 44 

Now who can ſay that it is the ſame 
thing, whether ar M ſouls are created im- 
mediately for human bodies, or whether they 


come into them out of ſome prevexiftent 


ſtate? For ought we know, one of theſe 
ways may be exceeding fit and wiſe, and the 
other as entirely unjuft and unreaſonable, and 
per when Reaſon examines either of theſe 

ays, it finds itſelf equally perplex'd with 
difficulties, and knows not which to chuſe; 
and yet if ſouls are immaterial (as all phi- 


loſophy now proves) it __ be one -of 


TER. ... 

Who can 147 that it is the me ching to 
man, as a moral agent, or that he is to have 
the ſame treatment from God, or that the 
fame kinds or degrees of piety "mult be ex- 

ally requir'd, whether human fouls be fal- 
len ſpirits, that pre-exiſted before the crea- 
tion of bodies, or were immediately created 
as bodies were prepar'd for them ? 5 

Now here comes another act of implicit 
faith in natural religion, in a point of the 
greateſt moment to the moral world. For as 
to God's proceeding in this matter of the 
greateſt juſtice or injuſtice in his oonduct 
over us, we have no ability to examine in- 
to it by any pretended fitneſs or unfitneſs 
founded in the nature of things; but are 
forc'd to believe that God deals with us ac- 
ang to infinite wildom and goodneſs, or 


elſe 


[15] 
aſe be amongſt thoſe judicious believers, 
that believe there is no God. 


And perhaps the Reaſon why God has 


revealed ſo little of theſe matters in holy | 


ſcripture it ſelf, is, becauſe any more parti- 
_ cular revelation of them, would but have' 
perplex'd us with greater difficulties, as not 
having capacities or ideas to comprehend 
ſuch things. For as all our natural know- 
ledge is confin'd to ideas borrow'd from ex- 
perience, and the uſe of our ſenſes about Hu- 
man things, as revelation can only teach us 


things, that have ſome likeneſs to what we 


already know, as our notions of equity and 
juſtice are very limited, and confin'd to cer- 


tain actions between man and man, fo if 


God had reveal'd to us more particularly, 
the origin of our ſouls, and the reaſon of 
their ſtate in human bodies, we might per- 


haps have been expos'd to greater difficul- 


ties by ſuch knowledge, and been leſs able 


to vindicate the juſtice and goodneſs of | 


God, than we are by our preſent ignorance. 


Again; the origin of in and evil, or how 
it enter'd into the world conſiſtently with 


the infinite wiſdom of God, is a myſtery of 


natural religion, which reaſon cannot un- 


fold. For who can ſhew from the reaſon 
and nature of things, that it was 9— and 


reaſonable, for the providence of God to ſuf- 
fer ſin and evil to enter, and continue in the 
world as they have? Here therefore the 


man of natural religion muſt drop his me- 
thod 
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religion. 


1 


thod of reaſoning from the nature and fit- 


neſs of things, and that in an article of the 
higheſt concern to the moral world, and be 
as mere a believer, as he that believes the 
moſt incomprehenſible myſtery of reyeal'd 


Nov as there has been in the ſeveral ages 


of the world, ſome impatient, reſtleſs and 


preſuming ſpirits, who becauſe they could 
not in theſe points explain the juſtice of 
God's providence, have taken refuge in hor- 
rid 4theiſm, ſo they made juſt the ſame /0- 


| ber uſe of their reaſon, as our modern unbe- 
levers, who becauſe they can't comprehend 


as they would, the fitneſs and neceſſity of 
certain chriſtian doctrines, reſign themſeves 
up to an harden'd infidelity. For it is juſt 


as wile and reaſonable to allow of no my- 


ſteries in revelation, as to allow of no my- 
ſeries or ſecrets in creation and providence. 
And whenever this writer, or any other, 


hall think it a proper time, to attack natu- 


ral religion with as much freedom, as he 
has now fallen upon reveald, he need not 
enter upon any neu hypotheſis, or different 


way of reaſoning. For the ſame tum of | 


thought, the ſame manner of caviling may 
ſoon find materials in the natural ſtate of 
man, for as large a bill of complaints a- 
gainſt natural religion, and the myſteries of 
providence, as is here brought againſt re- 
yeal'd doctrines. 55 5 


To 
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To proceed: If che fitneſ5 of actions is 


F< in the nature and relations of beings, 
then nothing can be fit for God to do, but. 


ſo far as it is fit for the governor of all cre- 
ated beings, whether on earth, or in any o- 
ther part of the univerſe; and he cannot 
act fitly towards mankind, but by acting as 
is fit for the governor of all beings. 


Now what is fit for the governor of all 


created nature to do in this or that particu- 
lar part of his creation, is as much above 
our reaſon to tell, as tis above our power to 
govern all beings. And how mankind ought 
to be govern'd, with relation to the whole 
creation, of which they are ſo ſmall a part, 
1s a matter equally aboye our knowledge, 
becauſe we know not how they are a part 
of the whole, or what relation they bear to 
any other part, or how their ſtate affects 
the whole, or any other part, than we know 
what beings the whole conſiſts of. 

Now there is nothing that we know with 
more certainty, than that God is governor 
of the whole, and that mankind are a part 
of the whole; and that the uniformity and 
harmony of divine providence, muft ariſe 
from his infinitely wiſe government of the 
whole; and therefore we have the utmoſt 
certainty, that we are vaſtly incompetent 
Judges of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of any me- 
thods, that God uſes in the government of 
ſo ſmall a part of the univerſe, as mankind 
are. | D | 

. For 
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For if the actions of God cannot have 
their proper fitneſs, unleſs they are according 


to the incomprehenſible greatneſs of his own 


pature, and according to his incomprehen- 
ſible greatneſs, as Lord and Governor of all 
created nature ; 3 have we not the moſt un- 


deniable certainty, that the fitneſs of the 


divine providence over mankind, muſt be a 
ſecret only to be * but neyer compre- 
hended 1 in this life? 

Again, if the fitneſs of actions is founded 


in the relations of beings to one another, then 


the fitneis of the actions of God's providence 
over mankind, muſt be in many inſtances 


altogether myſterious and incom prehenſible 


to us. 
For the relation which God bears to man- 


kind, as their aIHEperſect Creator and oonti- 


nual Preſerver, is a relation that we con- 
ceive as imperfectly, and know as little of, 


as we do of any of the divine attributes. 


When we compare it to that of a Father 


and his children, a Prince and his ſubjects, 


a Proprietor and his property, we have ex- 
plained it in the beſt manner we can, but 
{till have left it as much a ſecret, as we do 
the divine nature, when we ſay it is inf 
nitely ſuperior to every thing that is fn - 

We know with certainty, ſeveral effects 
of this relation, as that it puts us under the 
care and protection of a wiſe, and 


and merciful proyidence, and demands — : 
us the higheſt inſtances of humility, duty, 


adora- 
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adoration and thankſgiving. But what it 
is in its own nature, what kind of Hate, or 
degree of dependency it ſignifies, what it is 


to exiſt in and by God, what it is to ſee by 
a light that is his, to act by a power from 


him, to live by a /ife in him; is what we 
conceive as imperfectly, as what it is to be 


in the #hird heavens, or to hear words that 
cannot be utter'd. | 


But if this relation conſiſts in theſe incon⁰- 


ceivable things, in a communication of /fe, 


light, and power, if theſe are enjoy'd in God, 


and in our felyes, our own and yet his, in 
a manner not to be explain'd by any thing 
that we ever heard, or faw; then we muſt 
neceffarily be poor judges of what is fit for 


God to require of us, becauſe of this rela- 
Zion. It teaches us nothing but the ſuper- 


ficialneſs of our own knowledge, and the 
unfathomable depths of the divine perfecti- 
ons. 

How little this Writer has conſider'd the 


nature and manner of this relation between 
God and Man, may be ſeen by the follow- 
ing paragraphs. The Holy Ghoſt, ſays he, 


can't deal with men as rational creatures, but 
by propoſing arguments to convince their un- 
derſrandings, and influence their wills, in the 


fame manner as 3 by other agents. As 


abfard,as to ſay, God cannot create us as ratio- 
nal Beings, unleſs he creates us by ſuch means, 
and in the ſame manner, as if we were cre- 


ated by other agents. For to ſuppoſe that 
Ws mn 
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other agents can poſſibly act upon our un- 
derſtanding, and will, in the ſame manner 
that God does; is as groſs an abſurdity, as 
to ſuppoſe that other agents can create us 
in the ſame manner that God creates us. 
And to confine the manner of the Holy 


SGhoſt's acting upon us, to the manner of 


our acting upon one another by arguments 
and ſyllogiſms, is as great weakneſs, as to 
confine the manner of God's creating us, to 
the manner of our making a Statue with 
tools and inſtruments. | 

But he proceeds and ſays, For to go be- 


yond this, would be making impreſſions on men, 


as a ſeal does on wax; to the confounding of 
their reaſon, and their liberty in chuſing ; 


and the man would then be wr, paſſve, and | 


the action would be the action of another being 
acting upon him, for which he could be no way 
accountable x. . | 
Here you ſee the Holy Spirit has but 
theſe two poſſible ways of acting upon men, 
it muſt either only propoſe an argument, 
juſt as a man may propoſe one, or it muſt 
act like a ſeal upon wax. X of 
I only ask this writer, Whether God com- | 
municates /ife, and frength, and under ſtand- 
ing, and liberty of will to us, only as men | 


may communicate any thing to one ano- 


ther? or as a ſeal acts upon wax? If fo, it | 
may be granted, that the Holy Ghoſt can't | 
act upon us any other way. 
| But 
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among ſt men 


But if it muſt be affirmed, that we do, 


by a continual influx from God, enjoy all 
theſe powers, and receive the continuance 
of all theſe faculties from him, not as men 
receive things from one another, nor as wax 
receives the impreſſion of the ſeal, but in a 
way as much above our conception, as crea- 
tion is above our power; if we have all our 


power of acting, by a continual communica- 


tion from him, and yet are free-agents, have 
all our light from him, and yet are account- 
able intelligent Beings; then it muſt be great 
weakneſs to affirm, that the Holy Ghoſt 
can't act upon us in the ſame manner: For 
it would be ſaying, God cannot act upon us 
as he does act upon us. 
The ſhort of the matter is this. Either 
this writer muſt affirm, that our rational 


nature, our eee faculties, our per 


of action, our liberty of will, muſt neceſſuri- 
ly ſubſiſt without the continual action of God 
upon them, or elſe he muſt grant, that God 
can adt upon our underſtandings and wills, 


without making us as merely paſſive as the 


wax under the ſeal. | 

This writer ſays, Though the relation we 
ſtand into God, is not artificial, as moſt are 
yet this does not hinder, 


but that we may know the end he had in be- 
ing related to us as Creator and Governor, and 
what he requires of his creatures and ſubjetts. 
But how are we to know this? This, ſays 
he, the Divine Nature, which contains in it 
5 | all 
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al perfection and happineſs, \Ptaruly | points out | 


To ws. 


If he had faid, ſince God muſt act over us 


as Creator and Governor, according to his 


own infinite perfection and happineſs, there- 
fore his conduct over us may be very myſ/ie- | 
rious, he had drawn a plain concluſion. But 


he proves all to be plain, becauſe God is to 


govern us according to ſomething that is not | 
plain, according to his 0W1 incomprehenſible I 


' RAFure. 


His argument * proceeds thus. 
God muſt govern us according to his own 
infinite perfettion and bappineſs ; but we dun t 


know what his infinite perfections and hap- 


pineſs are. ; 
Therefore we plainly know how he is to | 
govern us. 
Now if this Writer is capable of taking 
ſuch an argument as this to be demonſtra- 
tive, 'tis no wonder that all his principles 
of Religion are founded upon demonſtration. 
But if he knows no more of what ariſes 


from the Relation betwixt God and his crea- 


tures, than he has here demonſtrated, he 
might be very well content with ſome far- 

ther knowledge from Divine Revelation. 
Tis becauſe of this incomprehenſible Re- 
lation between God and his creatures, that 
we are unayoidably ignorant of what Gad 
may juſtly require of us, either in a ſtate of 


| innocence or fin. For as the fitneſs of actions 


between 
Par- 29. 


between Beings related, muſt reſult from 
their reſpecti ve Natures, fo the incompre- 
henſibility of the Divine Nature, on which 
the Relation between God and man is found- 
ed, makes it utterly impoſſible for us to ſay, 
what kind of homage, or worſbip, he may 


fitly require of man in a ſtate of innocence ; 


or what differevt worſhip and homage he 
may, or muſt require of men as ſinners. 

And to appeal to the infinite Perfections 
of God, as plainly pointing this out, is the 
ſame extravagance, as to appeal to the in- 
comprehenſibility of God, as a plain proof of 


our comprehending what God is. 


As to the obligations of moral or ſocial 
duties, which have their foundation in the 
conveniences of this life, and the ſeveral re- 
lations we bear to one another, theſe are 
the ſame in the ſtate of Innocence or Sin, and 
we know that we truly act according to the 
Divine Will, when we act according to what 
theſe relations require of us. 

But the queſtion is, What diſtin kind 
of Homage, or Service, or Worſhip, God may 


require us to render to Him, either in a ſtate 


of Innocence or Sin, on account of that Re- 
lation he bears to us as an all- perfect Crea- 


tor and Governor? 


But this is a queſtion that God alone can 

reſolve. | ö 8 5 
Human Reaſon cannot enter into it, it 
has no principle to proceed upon in it. For 
as the neceſſity of Divine Worſhip and Ho- 
N Mage, 
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mage, ſo the particular matter and manner 
of it, muſt have its reaſon in the Divine 
Nature. N . 
Sacrifice, if conſider d only as an human 
Invention, could not be prov'd to be a rea- 
ſonable ſervice. Vet conſidered as a Divine 


Inſtitution, it would be the greateſt folly not 


to receive it as a reaſonable ſervice. For 
as we could ſee no reaſon for it, if it was of 
human invention, ſo we ſhould have the 
greateſt reaſon. to comply with it, becauſe 
it was of Divine Appointment. Not as if 
the Divine Appointment alter'd the nature 
and fitneſ5 of things; but becauſe nothing 
has the nature and fitneſs of Divine Wor- 
ſhip, but becauſe it is of Divine Appoint- 
ment. | | | 
Man therefore, had he continu'd in a ſtate 


of Innocence, and without Revelation, might 


have liv'd in an awful fear, and pious regard 
of God, and obſery'd every duty both of 


moral and civil life, as an a& of obedience 


to him. But he could have no foundation 
either to inyent any particular matter or 
manner 'of Divine Worſhip himſelf, or to re- 


ject any that was appointed by God as unne- 


cefſary. It would have been ridiculous to 
have pleaded his innocence, as having no 
need of a Divine Worſhip? For who can 
have greater reaſon, or be fitter to worſhip 
God, than innocent Beings ?_It would have 
been more abſurd, to have objected the ſut- 
ficiency and perfection of their reaſon; for 
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why ſhould men reject a reveald method and 


manner of Nivine Worſhip and Service, be- 
cauſe God had given them ſenſe and reaſon 


of their own ſufficient for the duties of ſo- 


cial and civil life? £6 56 OY 
And as reaſon in a ſtate of ſuch innocence 
and perfection, could not have any pretence 


to ſtate, or appoint the matter or manner of 


Divine Worſhip, fo when the ſtate of inno- 
cence was chang'd for that of ſin, it then 
became more difficult for bare reaſon to 
know what kind of Homage, or Worſhip, 
could be acceptable to God from ſinners. 


For what the Relation betwixt God and | 


ſinners makes it fit and reaſonable for G 

to require or accept of them, cannot be dè- 
termin'd by human reaſon. : 3 

This is a new State, and the foundation 
of a new Relation, and nothing can be fit 
for God to do in it, but what has its /7ne/5 
reſulting from it. We have nothing to help 
our conceptions of the foremention'd ela- 
tive Characters of God, as our Governor and 


Preſerver, but what we derive from our 


idea of human Fathers and Governors, Which 
idea only helps us to comprehend theſe re- 
lations, juſt as our idea of human power 
helps us to comprehend the Omni potence of 


| God. For a father, or governor, no more 


repreſents the true ſtate of God as our G- 
vernor and Preferver, than our living in 
our Father's family, repreſents the true man- 


en 
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1 WI relations are both yery plain, and 


very myſterious; they are very plain and 
certain, as to the reality of their exiſtence; 
and highly myſterious and inoonceivable, as 
to the manner of their exiſtence. 
That which is plain and certain, in theſe 

relative characters of God, plainly ſhews 
our obligations to every inſtance of duty, 
homage, adoration, love and gratitude. 


And that which is myſterious and incon- 
ceivable in them, is a juſt and ſolid founda- 


tion of that profound humility, awful reve- 
rence, internal piety, and tremendous ſenſe of 
the divine Maj 


doctrines and inſtitutions of divine revela- 
tion, than for all things human; that fills 
them with regard and reverence for all 


things, places, and offices, that are either 


by divine or human authority, appointed 
to aſſiſt and help their deſired intercourſe 
with God. 

And if ſome people, by a long and ffrict 
attention to Regſon, clear ideas, the fitneſs 
and unfitneſs of things, have at laſt arrived at a 
demonſtrative . that all theſe ſen- 
timents of piety and devotion, are mere 
bigotry, fu a. alen, and ent ba fm; I ſhall 
only now obſerve, that youthful extravagance, 
paſſion,” and debauchery, by their own =a- 


taral * without the. aſſiſtance of any 


other 


, with which devout and 
pious perſons think of God, and aſſiſt at 
the offices and inſtitutions of religion. | 
Which excites in them a higher zeal for 
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other guide, ſeldom fail of making the 
ſame diſcovery. And tho' it is not reckon'd 
any reflection upon great wits, when they 
hit upon the ſame thought, yet it may 
ſeem ſome diſparagement of that reaſon and 

philoſophy, which teaches old men to think 
— judge the ſame of religion, that paſſion 
and extravagance teaches the young. 

To return: As there is no ſtate in hu- 
man life, that can give us a true idea of 
any of the forementioned relative characters 
of God, ſo this relative ſtate of God to- 
wards fingers is ſtill more remote, and leſs 
capable of being truly comprehended by 
any thing obſervable in the relations, be- 
twixt a judge and criminals, a creditor and 
his debtors, a phyſician and his patients, a 
father or prince, and their diſobedient chil- 
dren and ſubjects. 

For none of theſe ſtates ſeparately, nor 
all of them jointly conſidered, give us any 


Juſt idea, either of the nature and guilt of 


ſin, or how God is to deal with ſinners, on 
the account of the relation he bears to 
them, 

And to ask, whether God in puniſhing 


ſinners, acts as a phyſician towards patients, 


or as a creditor towards debtors, or as a 
prince towards rebels, or a judge over cri- 
minals, is the ſame weakaeks, as to ask, 
whether God, as our continual preſerver, 
acts as our parents, from whom we have 
our einen, or as a prince, that only 
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ſervation in God, but only the propereſt 


nature of a debt, and ſo is capable of being 


capable of being ſignify'd by the terms, 


/ 


a. 
protects us. For as the maintenance and pro- 
tection that we receive from our parents and 


prince, are not proper and true repreſent a- 
tions of the nature and manner of our pre- 


words that human language affords us, to 
ſpeak of things not human, but divine and 
inconceivable in their own proper natures: 
So a phy ſician and his patients, a creditor | 
and his debtors, a prince and his rebels, or | 
a judge over criminals, neither ſeparately | 
nor jointly conſidered, are proper and ſtrict 
repreſentations of the reaſons and manner of 
God's proceedings with ſinners, but only 
help us to a more proper language to ſpeak | 
about them, than any other ſtates of hu- 
man life. ONE: x 4 

To ask, whether /n hath ſolely the na- 
ture of an offence, againſt a prince or a fa- 


ther, and ſo is pardonable by mere goodneſs; 3 


whether it is like an error in a road or path, | 


and ſo is entirely at an end, when the right | 
Path is taken; whether its guilt hath the | 


diſcharged, juſt as a debt is; whether it 
affects the ſoul, as a wound or di ſeaſc affects | 
the body, and ſo ought only to move God | 
to act as a good phyſician? all theſe que- 
ſtions are as vain, as to ask, whether know- 
ledge in God is really thinking, or his na- 
ture a real /ubſiance, For as his knowledge 
and nature can't be ſrictly defin'd, but are 


thinking 


FF 


thinking and ſubſtance, ſo the nature of ſin 


is not fridly repreſented under any of theſe. 

characters, but is capable of receiving ſome 
repreſentation from every one of them. | 
hen fin is ſaid to be an offence againſt 
God, it is to teach us, that we have infi- 
nitely more reaſen to dread it on God's ac- 
count, than to dread any offence againſt our 
parents, or governors. 

When it is compared to a debt, it is to 
ſignify, that our fins make us accountable 
to God, not in the ſame manner, but with 
the ſame certainty, as a debtor is anſwerable 
to his creditor; and becauſe it has ſome 


likeneſs to a debt, that of ourſelves we are 


not able to pay. 


When it is compared to a wound, or . 
eaſe in the body, it is not to teach us, that 


it may as juſtly and eaſily be heal'd as bodi- 


ly wounds, but to help us to conceive the 
greatneſs of its evil; that, as diſeaſes bring 
death to the body, ſo ſin brings a worſe 
kind of death upon the ſoul. | 

Since therefore the nature and guilt of 
ſin can only fo far be known, as to make it 
highly to be dreaded, but not ſo known as 
to be fully underſtood, by any thing we can 
compare it to. 

Since the relation which God bears to 


ſinners, can only be ſo known, as to make 


it highly reaſonable to proſtrate ourſelves 
before him, in every inſtance of humility, 
and penitence; but not ſo fully known as 

5 | to 
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to teach us how, or in what manner, God 


muſt deal with us; it plainly follows, that 
if God is not an arbitrary Being, but acts 


according to a fitneſs, reſulting from this re- 


lation, then it plainly follows, that he 
muſt, in this reſpect, act by a rule or reaſon 
' known only to himſelf, and ſuch as we 
can't poſſbly ſtate from the reafon and na- 
ture of things. 
This account is Jiaiens, to ſhew us with 
how little reaſon and regard to the nature 
of things, unbelievers object againſt the at- 
tonement for ſins by Jeſus Chriſt. 
Their firſt objection is, that 8 


alone is a 8 attonement for ſin. Were 


they to affirm, that ſinning Angels might 
ſufficiently regain their former perfection 
by a bare wiſh, they would proceed as much 
according to their knowledge of the nature 
of things, as in affirming, that ſinful man 
can merit the pardon of his fins by his 6wz 

repentante. I ſay, merit, becauſe they, 


who with our author, hold repentance to be 


a ſufficient title to pardon, can be no * 
ther certain of it, than ſo far as they a 


certain, that it merits it. And, . 


to this /cheme, the penitent, who thinks he 
has repented, need not beg of God to have 
compaſſion upon him, but demands a due, 
which the nature 4 things gives him a right 
to claim. 

But if the nature of things, and the fit- 
| * of actions reſulting from * relations, 


is 
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is to be the rule of our Reaſon, then Rea- 


fon maſt be here at a full ſtop, and can have 


no more light or knowledge to proceed up- 
on, in ſtating the nature, the guilt, or pro- 
per attonement of fin in men, than of ſin in 
Angels. 
For Reaſon, by conſulting the nature and 
neſs of things, can no more tell us, what 
the guilt of ſin is, what hurt it does us, 
how far it enters into, and alters our very 
nature, what ,contrariety to, and ſeparation 
from God, it neceſſarily brings upon us, ot 
3 means are, or are not, 
neceſſary to aboliſh it; our Reaſon can no 
more tell this, than our ſenſes can tell us, 
what is the inward, and what is the outward 
light of Angels. 

Ask Reaſon, what ect "A has upon the 
ſoul, and it can tell you no more, than 
if you had asked, what effect the. N 
ſence of God has upon the ſoul. | 

Ask Reaſon, and the nature of things, 
what is, or ought to be, the 27 ue nature of 
an attonement for ſin, how far it is like pay- 
ing a debt, reconciling a difference, or healing a 
wound, or how far it is different from them? 
and it can tell you no more, than if you 
had asked, what is the true degree of power 
that preſerves us in exiſtence, how far it is 
like that which at firſt created us, and how 
far it is different from it. 

All theſe enquiries are, by the nature of 
me, made impoſſible to us; and we can 

cally 
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* become knowing, and philoſo ophers, in 
theſe matters, by deſerting our Reaſon, 
and giving 5 up to viſion and i imagi- 
nation. 

And we have as much authority from 
the reaſon and nature of things, to appeal 
to hunger and thirſt, and ſenſual pleaſure, to 
tell us how our ſouls ſhall live in the beati- | 
fick preſence of God, as to appeal to our 
reaſon and legick, to demonſtrate how fin : 
is to be atton d, or the ſoul alter d Prepar d, J 
and purify'd, for future happineſs. : 

For God has no more given us our Rea- | 


ſon to /etile the nature of an attonement 


for ſin; or to find out what can, or cannot, | 
take away its guilt, than he has given us 
ſenſes and appetites to ſtate the nature, or 
diſcover the ingredients, of future happi- 
neſs. 7 
And he who rejects the artonement for | 
ſins made by the Son of God, as needleſs, þ 
becauſe he cannot prove it to 'be neceſſary, | 
is as extravagant, as he that ſhould deny | 
that God created him by his only Son, be- 
cauſe he did not remember it. For our me- 
moruy is as proper a faculty to tell us, whe- | 
ther God at firſt created us, and all things, | 
by his only Son, as our Reaſon is to tell us, 
whether we ought to be reſtored to God, 
with, or without the mediation of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 
When therefore this writer rw; Can amy 
thing be more evident, than that if doing evil 
„ 
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be the only cauſe of God's di eg are, that the 


ceafing to do evil, auf take _—_ that aiſ- 


pleaſure + EN 


aft as if he had £ ſaid, if comberfing with 


a leper has been the only cauſe of a man's 
getting a /eproſy, muſt not departing from 


him, be the removal of the /eprofy ? For if 


any one, ' gueſſing! at the guilt of fin, and 
its effeFs on the ſoul, ſhould compare it to 
a leproſy in the body, he can no more ſay, 
that he has reach'd its real, internal evil, 


than he, that comparing the happincſs of 
heaven to a crown of glory, can be ſaid to 
have deſcrib'd its real happineſs. 

This writer has no occaſion to appeal to 
reaſon, and the hature of. things, if he can 


be thus certain, about things, whole nature 


is not only obſcure, but inpoſfible to be 


known. For it is as impoſſible for him to 


know the guilt and eects of fin, as to know 
the ſhape of an Angel. Tis as impoſſible 
to know what God's di/plcaſure at fin is, 
what contrariety to, or ſeparation from ſin- 

ners it implies, or how it obiges God to 
deal with them; as to know what the in- 


ternal eſſence of God is. Our author ther- 


fore has here found the utmoſt degree of 


evidence, where it was impolſible for him to 
have the ſmallef degree of knowledge. 


For tho' it is very evident, that in the 
caſe of ſin, Reaſon can preſeribe nothing 


but e Jet it is ung 8 . 
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chat Reaſon cannot ſay, nothing more is re- 
quired, to deſtroy the effects of fin, and to 
put the ſinner in the ſame Hate, as if it 
had never been committed. 

If a man, having murdered twenty of 
his fellow creatures, ſhould afterward be 
ſorry for it, and wiſh that he had a power 
to bring them to life again, or to create o- 
thers in their ſtead, would this be an evi- 


dent proof, that he was no murderer, and 
that he had never killed one man in his 
life? Will his ceaſing to kill, and wiſhing | 
he had a power to create others in their | 
ſtead, be a proof, that he is juſt in the ſame | 
ſtate with God, as if he had never murdered | 
2 man in his life ? But, unleſs this can be | 
ſaid, unleſs. a man's repentance ſufficiently Þ 
proves that he zever was a finner, it cannot 
be evident, that repentance is ſufficient to 
put a man in the ſame Nate, as if he never 


Had ſinn d. 


He e that ſays, if fon &s the only | 


cauſe God's diſpleaſure, muſt not ceaſing 
— take away his diſpleaſure? has juſt 


at much ſenſe and reaſon on his ſide, as if 


he had ſaid, if a man's murdering of him- 


ſelf, is the wks of 'God's s difpleaſure, muſt 
not his reſtoring himſelf to life __ take | 


away God's diſpleaſure ? 
For there is as much unäatäon in rea- 
on, and the nature of things, to affirm, 


that the ſoul of a ſeHmurderer muſt have | 
t power to undo the effects of mur- i © 
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der, and put him in his former ſtate; as to 
affirm, that every ſinnen muſt have a ſuffi- 
cient natural power of undoing all the ef- 
feds of fin, and putting himſelf in the lame 
ſtate as if he had never ſinn d. 

This objection therefore, againſt any. fe 
pernatural means of attoning for ſin, taken 
from the ſufficiency of our own repentance, 
is as clear and philoſophical, as that knows 
ledge that is without any ideas; and as juſtly 
to be rely'd upon, as that concluſion which 
has no premiſes. 

This writer has bs more objections a- 
gainſt the attonement for ſin, made by Je- 
ſus Chriſt. Firſt, as it is an buman | ſacriſice, 
which nature itſelf abhors; and which was 
look'd upon as the great abomination of 
idolatrous pagan worſhip. 


The cruelty, in juſtice, and impiaty; of 


ſhedding human blood in the ſacrifices of 


the pagan religion, is fully granted: but 


Reaſon cannot thence bring the ſmalleſt ob- 


jection againſt the We of Chriſt, as it 


was human, 


For how. can Rain be more diſregarded, 


than in ſuch an argument as this? The 
pagans were unjuſt, cruel, and impious, in 


offering human blood to their falſe gods, 
therefore the true God cannot receive any 


human ſacrifice for ſin, or allow any perions 


to die, as a puniſhment for ſin. 
For, if no human facrifice can be fit for 


God to receive, becauſe human ſacrifices, as 


* part: 
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parts of fagan worſhip, were unjuſt and 
impious; then it would follow, that the mor- 
tality, to which all mankind are appointed 
by God, muſt have the /ame cruelty and in- 
juſtice in it. Now that death is a puniſh- 
ment for ſin, and that all mankind are by 
death offer'd as a ſacrifice for ſin, is not on- 
ly a doctrine of reveal'd Religion, but the 
plain dictate of Reaſon. For, tho' it is Re- 
velation alone that can teach us, how God 
threaten'd death, as the puniſhment of a 
particular ſin, yet Reaſon muſt be obliged 
to acknowledge, that men die, becauſe they 
are ſinners. But, if men die, becauſe they 
are ſinners, and reaſon itſelf muſt receive 
this, as the moſt juſtifiable cauſe of death; 
the 
all mankind 1s received by the true God, as 
a ſacrifice for ſin. But if reaſon muſt ac- 
knowledge the death of all mankind, as a 
ſacrifice for ſin, then it can have no juſt ob- 
jection againſt the lacrifice of Chriſt, becauſe 
1t was human. 

Revelation therefore teaches nothing more 
hard to be believed on this point, than rea- 
ſon teaches. For if it be juſt and fit in God, 
to appoint and devote all men to death, as 
the proper puniſhment, and means of their 
deliverance from their ſins; how can it be 
proved to be unjuſt and unfit in God, to re- 
ceive the death of Jeſus Chriſt, for the lame 
"000; and to render mera the common 

9 death 


reaſon muſt allow, that the death of f 


as, = 


d | death and facrifice of mankind truly effe- 
- „ 115555 -- 

ed I don't pretend to prove the fitneſs and 
u- reaſonableneſs of God's procedure in the mor- 
h- | zality of mankind; Revelation is not un- 


der any neceſſity of proving this; becauſe it 
is no difficulty that ariſes from revelation, 
but equally belongs to natural religion; and 
both of them muſt acknowledge it to be fit 
and reaſonable ; not becauſe it can be proved 
to be ſo from the nature of things, but is 
to be believed to be ſo, by faith and piety. 
But if the neceſſary faith and piety of 
natural religion, will not ſuffer us to think 
it inconſiſtent with the juſtice and goodneſs 
of God, to appoint all mankind victims to 
death on the account of ſin, then reaſon, or 
natural religion, can have no objection a- 
gainſt the ſacrifice of Chriſt, as it is an Hu- 
man ſacrifice. N 
And all that revelation adds to natural re- 
ligion, on the point of human ſacrifice, is 
only this; the knowledge of oe, that gives 


merit, effet, and ſanctifſcation, to all the 
reſt. | 


Secondly, It is objected, that the attone- 
ment made by Jeſus Chriſt, repreſents God 
as puniſhing the innocent, and acquitting 
the guilty; or, as puniſhing the innocent 
inſtead of the guilty. 

But this proceeds all upon miſtake: for 
the attonement made by Jeſus Chriſt, tho 


5 it 
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it procures pardon for the guilty, yet it does 
not acquit them, or excuſe them from any 
puniſhment, or ſuffering for fin, which rea- 
fon conld impoſe upon them. Natural re- 
ligion calls men to repentance for their ſins : 

the attonement made by Jeſus Chriſt, does 
not acquit them from it, or pardon them 
without it; but calls them to a ſeverer re- 
pentance, a higher ſelf-puniſhment and pe- 
nance, than natural religion, alone, pre- 
ſcribes. So that reaſon can't accuſe this at- 
tonement, of acquitting the guilty ; ſince 
it brings them under a neceſſity of doing 
more, and performing a ſeverer repentance, 
than reaſon, alone, can impoſe upon them. 

God therefore does not by this proceed- 
ing, (as is unreaſonably ſaid) ſhew his 
diflike of the innocent, and his approbation 
of the wicked. 

For how can God be thought to puniſh 
our bleſſed Saviour out of di/Gke, if his ſuf- 
ferings are repreſented of ſuch infinite me- 
Tit with him? Or how can he ſhew thereby 
his approbation of the. guilty, whoſe repen- 
tance 1s not acceptable to him, till recom- 
mended by the infinite merits of Jeſus 
- Chrift. 

Reaſon: therefore has actin: that it can 
juſtly object, againſt the attonement made 
by our bleſſed Lord, either as it was an Hu- 
man ſacriſice, or as freeing the guilty, and 
puniſhing the innocent in their ſtead ; be- 
Þ — this very ſacrifice _ people 00 

higher 
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higher ſtate of ſuffering and puniſhment for 
ſin, than reaſon, alone, could oblige them 
to undergo. 


As to the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of 
our bleſſed Lord's ſufferings, as he was God 


and man; and the nature and degree of their 
worth; reaſon can no more enter into this 
matter, or prove. or diſprove any thing a- 
bout it, than it can enter into the ſtate of 


the Whole creation, and ſhew, how it could, 


or could not, be in the whole, berker than 
it , 
For you may as well ask any of your 


ſenſes, as ask your reaſon this principal que- 


ſtion, Whether any ſupernatural means be ne- 
ce ſary for the attonement of the fins of man- 
1. Or, ſuppoling it neceſſary, whether 
the 8 death, and interceſſion of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, as God and man, be that true 
ſupernatural means ? 


For as the fitneſs or unfitneſs of any 4 8 


atural means, for the attonement of 


lin, muſt reſult from the incomprehenſible | 


relation God bears to ſinners, as it muſt 
have ſuch neceſhty, worth, and dignity, as 


this relation requires, and becaule it re- 


-quires it; it neceſſarily follows, that if God 


acts according to his relation, the fitneſs of 


his actions cannot be according to our com- 


Prehenſion. 
Again: e ſome ſupernatural 


means to be neceſſary, for deſtroying the 
* and power of ſin; or that the media- 


29: | . tion, 


| 
i 
| 
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tion, ſufferings, and interceſſion, of the Son 
of God incarnate, is that true ſupernatural Þ 

means, it neceſſarily follows, that a revela- 
tion of ſuch, or any other ſupernatural 
means, can't poſſibly be made obvious to 
our reaſon and ſenſes, as the things of hu- 


Ii 


man life, or the tranſactions amongſt men 
are; but can only be ſo revealed, as to be- 


come juſt occaſions of our faith, humility, 
adoration, and pious refignation, to the di- 


vine wiſdom and goodneſs. 


For, to ſay that ſuch a thing is ſuperna- : 
tural, is only ſaying, that it is ſomething, Þ 
which, by the neceſſary ſtate of our own Þ 
nature, we are as incapable of knowing, 


as we are incapable of ſeeing ſpirits. 


If therefore ſupernatural / and divine] 
things are ever revealed to us, their nature Þ 
can't Poſſibly be revealed to us; that is, 
they can't be revealed to us, as they are in 
* their own nature: for if they could, ſach | 
things would not be /upernatural, but ſach | 


as were ſuited to our capacities. 
If an angel could appear to us, as it is 


in its own nature, then we ſhould be a- 


turally capable of ſeeing angels; but, be- 


cauſe our nature is not capable of ſuch a 


hght, and angels are, as to us, ſupernatural 


objects; therefore, when angels appear to 
men, they muſt appear in ſome human, or 


cor poreal form, that their appearance my 


be ſuited to our capacities. 


1 
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It is Juſt thus, when any ſupernatural or 
divine matter is reveal d by God, it can no 
more poſlibly be reveal'd to us, as it is in 
its on nature, than an Angel can appear to 
us, or make itſelf viſible by us as it is in its 
own nature; but ſuch ſupernatural matter 
can only be reyeal'd to us, by being repre- 
ſented to us by ſomething that we already 
naturally know. 

Thus revelation teaches us this ſuperna- 
tural matter; that Jeſus Chriſt is making 
perpetual interceſſion for us in heaven: For 
Chriſt's real ſiate, or manner of exiſtence 


ö with God i in heaven, i in regard to his Chur ch, 


cannot, as it is in its own nature, be deſcri- 
bed to us; 'tis in this reſpect ineffable, and 
incomprehenſible. And therefore, this high 
and inconceivable manner of Chriſt's ex- 
iſtence with God in heaven, in regard to his 
church, is revealed to us under an idea, that 
gives us the trueſt repreſentation of it, that 
we are capable of; viz. the idea of a per- 
petual interceſſion for his church. | 

But if any one ſhould thence infer, that 
the Son of God muſt therefore either be al- 
ways upon his knees in acts of mental or vo- 
cal prayer, or proſtrate in ſome humble form 


of a ſupplicant, he would make a very weak 


inference. 

Becauſe this reveal'd Idea of Chriſt, as a 
perpetual Interceſſor in heaven, is only a 
comparative a of ſomething, 

c it 


4 PI 


1 


that cannot be dire#ly and plainly known as nat 

it is in its own nature; and only teaches us, fide 

how to believe ſomething, tho' imperfectly, 1 

yet truly and uſe efully of an incomprehen- ſus 

fible matter. giv 

Juſt as our own ideas of wiſdom and good. hea 

weſs don't teach us what the divine witiom and 

and goodnefs are in their own natures, but Tet 

only help us to believe ſomething truly and owWI 

_ #/efully of thoſe perfections of God, which the 

are in themſelves inconceivable by us. ma 

But then there is no inferring any thing WM fho 

from theſe ideas, by which divine and ſu- une 

pernatural things are repreſented to us, but Om 

only the truth and certainty of that likeneſi of 

under which they are repreſented. L 

Thus from our own idea of goodneſs in the 

ourſelyes, we can infer nothing concerning Go 

goodneſs, as it is a perfection inherent in the 

God, but only this, that there certainly is Th 

in God ſome inconceivable, infinite perfection, abe 

0 truly arſwerable to that which we call good- can 
Whit neſs in ourſelves, tho' as infinitely different red 
1 from it, as Omnipotence is infinitely different Go 
| from all that we naturally know of power. anc 
1 But then we can proceed no farther than to 
Wilt! to the truth and certainty of this Hikeneſs; tha 
1 we can't by any farther conſiderations of the to 
1 nature and manner of goodneſs, as it is in g 
I! ourſelves, infer any thing farther, as to the i 
| 3 nature and manner of the divine goodneſs, Ch 
It This is as impoſſible, as to ſtate the real inf 
ll nature an 

lll 


IR. _ | 
natufe and manner of Omaipotence, by con- 
ſidering the particulars of human power. 

In like manner, our revealed idea of Je- 
ſas Ghriſt as an (#reycefſor for us in heaven, 
gives us the utmoſt certainty that he is in 
heaven for our benefit, in a manner truly) 

and fully anſwerable to that of a. powerful 
I#tertefſor. But if from conſidering our 
own ideas of human Interceyſors, we ſhould 
thence pretend to infer the real ſupernatural 
manner of Chriſt's exiſtence in heaven, we 

| ſhould fall into the ſame abſurdity, as if we 
undertook to repreſent the true nature of 
Ommipotence, by conſidering what we knew 
of the nature and manner of human power. 

Again: When it is reveald to us, that 
the bleſſed Jeſus is the one Mediator between 
God and man; that he is the Atonement, 
the Propitiation and SatisfaG#ien for our fins: 
Theſe expreſſions only teach us 4s much 
about ſo great a myſtery, as Hamam language 
can repreſent. But they don't teach us the 
real or perfect nature of Chriſt's fate between 
God and ſinners. For that being a divine 
and ſupernatural matter, cannot be reveal'd 
to us as it is in its own Nature, any more 
than the Muce of God can be made viſible 
to our eyes. 3 

But theſe expreſſions teach us thus much 
with certainty, that there is in the ate of 
| Chriſt hetween God and finners, ſomething 
infinitely and ineoneeivably beneficial to us; 
and truly anſiverable to all that we mean by 
1 22 _—_ means, 
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mediation, attonement, Propitentres, ; and d ſa 
riefaftion. 
And tho' the * internal manner, of 
| this mediation and attonement, as it is in 
its ou nature, is incomprehenſi 72 by us, yet 
this does not leſſen our knowledge of the 
truth and certainty of it, any more than 
the incomprehenſibility of the divine nature, 
leſſens our certainty of its real exiſtence. 
And as our idea of God, tho' conſiſting 
of incomprehenſible perfections, helps us to 
a real and certain knowledge of the divine 
nature; and tho' all myſterious, is yet the 
ſolid foundation of all piety; ſo our idea of 
Jeſus Chriſt, as our mediator and attonement, 
tho” it be mighty incomprehenſible in itſelf 
as to its real nature, yet helps us to a cer- 
tain and real knowledge of Chriſt, as our 
mediator and attonement ; and, tho' full of 
myſtery, is yet full of motives to the higheſt 
degrees of piety, devotion, love, and grati- 
tude unto God. 
All objections therefore, raiſed from any 
difficulties about the nature of attonements, 
propitiations, and ſatisfactions, as thele words 
are uſed to ſignify in human life, and com- 
— language, are vain, and entirely ground- 
e 
For all theſe objections proceed upon this er 
ſuppoſition, that attonement, or ſatisfa&inn, au 
when attributed to Jeſus Chriſt, ſignify nei- a 
ther more nor lee, than when chey are uſed 5 
as terms in Human laws, or in civil life: E 
Take 


Fa} 
Take away this ſuppoſition, and. all obje- 
ions are entirely removed with it. 

Thus our author thinks this an unan- 
ſwerable difficulty in the preſent caſe, when 
he asks, How ſins freely pardon d, could want 
any expiation © Or how, after a full equiva- 
lent paid, and adequate ſatisfaction given, all 
could be mercy, and pure forgiveneſs ** © 

And yet all this difficulty is founded up- 
on this abſurd ſuppoſition, that attonement 
and ſatisfaction, when attributed to Jeſus 
Chriſt, ſignify neither more nor leſs, than 
attonements and ſatisfactions, when ſpoken 
of in human laws, and human life. 

Which is full as abſurd, as to ſuppoſe, 
that power and life, when attributed to 
God, ſignify neither more nor leſs, than 
when they are ſpoken of men: For there is 
no reaſon why we ſhould think there is any 
thing myſterious and incomprehenſible in 
power and life, when attributed to God; 
but what is the ſame reaſon for our think- 
ing, that attonement and ſatisfaction, when 

aſcribed to the Son of God, muſt be myſte- 
rious and incomprehenſible. 

The juſtneſs and certainty of this kind 
of reaſoning, is, with great perſpicuity and 
judgment, aſſerted and proved, in a late 
excellent ꝓ treatiſe and 1 hope the worthy 
author will not be long, before he gratifies 


* P. 419. 


The Procedure, Exteut, and Limits, of Human Un- 
derſtanding. | | 
| | the 


= 
the world, in their eager expectatlon of 
thoſe tracts, which, he has promiſed, ſhould 
follow it. 2285 

To return: IT have granted this writer 
his great principle; that the relations of 
things and perſons, aud the * reſulting 
from therre, 15 the ſole rule of God's Actions. 
and I have granted it upon this ſuppoſition, 
that it muſt thenee follow, that God muſt 
act according to his o #4ture 5 and there- 
fore nothing could be fit for God to do, of 
worthy of him, but what had the reaſon of 
its htneſs in his own nature: and if fo, 
then the rule of his actions could not fall 
within our comprehenſion. And conſe- 
quently reaſon alone, could not be a compe- 
tent judge of God's proceedings; or ſay, 
what God might, or might not, fequife 
of us: and therefore I have, by this means, 

ainly turned his main argument againſt 
himſelf, and made it fully confute that do- 
Krine, which he intended to found upon 
* 8 

But tho' 1 have thus far, and for this 
reaſon, granted the nature and relations of 
things and beings, to be the rule of God's 
actions, becauſe that plainly ſuppoſes, that 
therefore his own Eure muſt be the rule of 
his actions; yet ſince our author, and other 
modern oppoſers of reveaPd doctrines of re- 
ligion, hold it in another ſenſe, and mean 
by it, I know not what eternal, immutable 
reaſons and relations of things, WW 

; 0 
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of any being, and which are a common rule 


| againſt it, as an erroneous and groundleſt 
opinion, | Ky 
Thus, when this writer fays, If tbe re- 
| lations between things, and the fitnefi reſult] 
from thence, be not the ſole rule of God's acti- 
| ons, muſt he not be an arbitrary being? As 
he here means ſome eternal, immutable rela- 
tions, independent of God; ſo, to ſuppoſe, 
that God cannot be a ui and good being, 


be the /ols rule of his actions, is as erroneous, 
as to affirm, that God eannot be omniſc lont, 


manner of knowing all things. And it is 
juſt as reaſonable to fix God's knowledge 


we may thence be aſſured of his infallible 
knowledge, as to make I know not what in- 
dependent relations of things, the /ole ruls 


fur'd, he is not arbiurany, but a wiſe and 
good Being. 1 8 3 
And we have as ſtrong reaſons to believe 
God to be, in the higheſt degree, wiſe and 
good, without knowing on what, his wif- 


to believe him to be omni/cions, and eternad, 


founded; or to what, his eternity is owing. 
And we have the ſame reaſon to held it a 


and law of God and man, I entirely declare 


unleſs ſuch eternal, independent relations, 
unleſs mathematical demonſtrations be his ſole 


ſolely in mathematical demonſtrations, that 


of his actions, that we may thenee be aſ- 


dom and goodneſs is founded; as we have 


without knowing on what, his omniſtience is 


Vain and frujtleſs enquiry, to ask, what 
ms N „ 
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oblig es God to be Wiſe and Good, as to ask 
—— n him to be Onmiſcient, or Eter- 
n 
And as it mn be abſurd to aſcribe the 
Exiſtence of God to any cauſe, or found it 
upon any independent relations of things, ſo 
it is the ſame abſurdity, to aſcribe the infi- 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs of God to any 
cauſe, or ſound them upon any independent 
relations of things. 

Nor do we any more /o/e the notion, or 
leſſen the certainty of the Divine Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, becauſe we can't ſay on what 


they are founded, or to what they are to be 


aſcrib'd, than we /o/e the notion of God, or 
render his exiſtence uncertain, becauſe It 


can't be founded on any thing, or alſcrib'd_ 


to any cauſe. 


And as in our account of the exiſtence of Þ 


things, we are oblig'd to have recourſe to a 
Being, whoſe exiſtence muſt not be aſcrib'd 
to any cauſe, becaule every thing can't have 
a cauſe, no more than eyery thing can be 
created, ſo in our account of Miſdom and 
Goodneſs there is the lame neceſſity of having 
recourſe to an infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, that never began to be, and that is as 
different as to its reaſon and manner of ex- 
iſtence, from all other wiſdom and goodneſs, 
that have a beginning, as the exiſtence of 
God is different from the exiſtence of the 
Creatures. | 


But 


| 
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But if it be neceſſary to hold, that there 


is an infinite wiſdom and goodneſs that ne- 


ver began to be, then it is as neceſſary to 
affirm, that ſuch wiſdom and goodneſs can 
founded upon the relations of 
things, than the anbeginning exiſtence of God 
can be founded upon the exiſtence of things, 
And to ſeek for any reaſons of a wiſdom 
and goodneſs that could not begin to be, 
but was always in the ſame infinite ſtate, is 


like ſeeking the cauſe of that which can have 


no eauſe, or asking what it is that contains 
infinity. 

But to derive the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God from the directions he receives from 
the Relations of things, becauſe our wiſdom 
and goodneſs is directed by them, is as weak 
and yain, as to found his knowledge upon 


ideas, becauſe our knowledge is neceſſarily 


founded upon them. 
When therefore this writer ſaith, Infinite 


wiſdom can have no commands, but what are 
founded on the unalterable reaſon of things * 


he might as juſtly have ſaid, an infinite 
Creator can have no power of creating, but 
what is founded on the unalterable nature 
of creatures. 

For the reaſon of things, is juſt as unal- 
terable, as the nature of creatures, And if 
the reaſons and relations of things are no- 
thing elſe but their manner of exiſtence, or 
the fate of their nature, certainly the rela- 

* . 
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tions of things muſt have the ſame begin- 
ning, and the ſame alterable or e 
nature, as the things from whence they flow. 
Unleſs it can be ſaid, that a thing may ex- 
iſt in ſuch a manner, tho it does not exiſt 
at all. | 

Nothing is more certain, than that the 
relations of things is only the particular 
ſlate of their nature, or manner of exiſtence ; 
there can therefore no eternal, and unalter- 
able relations exiſt, but of things that eter- 
nally and unalterably exiſt, Unleſs a thing 
may be ſaid to exiſt eternally and unalter- 
ably in ſuch a particular fate of nature, or 
manner of exiſtence, and FE have no eternal 
exiſtence. 

When thereſore he ſays again, The will of 
God is always determin'd by the nature and 
reaſon 4 things *: It is the ſame as if he 
had ſaid, the omnipotence of God is always 


determin'd by the nature of cauſes and effetts. 


For as all cauſes and effeQs are what they 
are, and owe their nature to the omnipo- 
tence of God, ſo the relations of things are 
what they are, and owe their nature to the 
| wiſdom and will of God. 


Nor does this dependance of the relations 


of things on the will of God, deſtroy the 
nature of relations, or make them doubtful, 
any more than the exiſtence of things de- 
pending on the power of God, deſtroys the 
_ certainty of their exiſtence, or renders it 


doubtful, 
® Page 65. 
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doubtful. For as God cannot make things 


to exiſt, and not to exiſt at the ſame time, 
tho' their exiſtence depends upon his power, 
ſo neither can he make things to have ſuch 
relations, and yet not to have ſuch relations 
at the ſame time, tho' their relations depend 
upon his will. 6 iS 
So that the aſcribing the relations of things 
to the will of God, from whence alone they 
can proceed, brings no uncertainty to thoſe 
duties or rules of life, which flow from ſuch 
relations, but leaves the ſtate of nature with 
all its relations, and the duties which flow 
from them in the greateſt certainty, ſo long 
as nature itſelf is continued; and when that 
either ceaſes entirely, or is only alter'd, it is 
not to be wonder'd at, if all its relations 
ceaſe, or are alter'd with it. . 
Our author ſays, Dare any one ſay, that 
God's laws are not founded on the eternal rea- 


ſon of things * 


I dare fay it with the ſame aſſurance, as 
that his exiſtence is not ſounded on the eter- 
nal exifience of things. And that it is the 
fame extravagance to ſay, that God's laws 


are founded on the eternal reaſons of things, 


as to fay, that his ee is founded on the 
eternal capacities of things. For the capaci- 


ties of things have juſt the ſame ſolidity and 


eternity, as the relations of things have, and 
are juſt ſuch independent realities, as they 
are: And are juſt the ſame proper mate- 
; | X1 2 rials. 
Page 425. | 


5 
rials to found the omnipotence of God up- 
on, as the relations of things are, to found 
his infinite wiſdom upon. : 
And as we can ſay, that the omnipotence 
of God in preſerving and ſupporting the 
creation, will certainly act ſuitably to its 
ſelf, and con ſiſtent with that omnipotence 
which firſt made things be what they are, 
and put nature into ſuch a ſtate of cauſes 
and effects as it is in; ſo we can ſay, that 
the infinite wiſdom of God in giving laws to 
the world, will act ſuitably to its ſelf, and 
conſiſtent with that wiſdom which at firſt 
made the nature and relations of the rational 
world be what they are. 5 

But then as the omni potence of God, tho 
it acts ſuitably to the laws and ſtate of the 
creation, and the nature of cauſes and ef- 

fects, which it firſt ordain'd, yet can't be 
ſaid to be founded upon the nature of cauſes 
and effects, becaule neither cauſes nor effects 
have any nature, but what they owe to om- 
nipotence; ſo the infinite wiſdom of God, 
tho' in giving laws to the world, it acts 
_ ſuitably to the natures and relations of ra- 
tional beings, yet cannot be ſaid to be 
> founded upon ſuch relations, becauſe ſuch 
relations are the efe#s of the divine wiſdom, 
and owe their exiſtence to it. 2 
And the reaſon ox relations of things ſhew 
God's antecedent wiſdom, and are effects of 
it, juſt as the nature of cauſes and ed. 
ew his antecedent power, and are wes er 


the reaſon and nature of things. 5 
Again, if God is ee wiſdom, then 


dation of that wiſdom which is infinite, and 


TY 


ſects of it. «Bel as he is infinitely: power- 
ful, but not from the nature of cauſes and 
effects; ; lohe is infinitely wiſe, but not from 


his wiſdom cannot be founded on the rela- 
tions of things, unleſs things finite, and re- 
lations that began to be, can be the ſoun- 


could not begin to be. 


And to ask what the infinite 0 of 


God can be founded upon, if it is not found- 
ed upon the natures and relations of things, 
is the ſame abſurdity, as to ask, How God's 
wiſdom could be without a beginning, if 
we can't tell how it began ? For if his wis- 


dom is infinite, it can no more be founded 


upon any thing, or have any reaſon of its 


exiſtence, than it can have any thing be- 


fore it. 
Thereſore to 3 what it is founded up- 


on, when it can have no foundation upon 


any thing, is asking what an independent be- 
ing is dependent upon, or how that began, 
which could have 20 beginning? 


And to ask the reaſon or foundation of 


of any one of 'the divine attributes, is the 


lame as asking the reaſon or foundation of 


them all. And to ſeek for the reaſon or 

foundation of all the divine attributes, is 

ſeeking for the cauſe of God's exiſtence. 
And as we don't come at God's exiſtence, 


till! ve come to the end of cauſes, ſo nothing 


. | 
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that is divine, can be attributed to any 


cauſe. 

Nor is it any more a contradiction to lay, 
there is ſomething whole nature is without 
any cauſe or foundation of its exiſtence, than 
to ſay ſomething exiſts without ever begin- 
ning to exiſt. For as nothing can have a 
beginning, but as it proceeds from ſome 
cauſe ; 
ning, can have no cauſe. 
divine wiſdom ever began to be infinite, and 


we could know when that beginning was, 


we ſhould have ſome pretence to ſearch for 
that, upon which its infinity was founded; 
but if it never could begin to be, then to 
ſeek for its reaſon, or — is ſeeking 
for its beginning. 
This writer affirms that God's wiſdom and 
goodneſs muſt be founded on the nature and 


reaſon of things, otherwiſe it could not be 


prov'd, that God was not an arbitrary be- 
ing. 

Now to ſeck for reaſons to prove that 
God is not an arbitrary being, that is, a 
being of the higheſt freedom and independen- 
cy, that does every thing according to his 
own will and pleaſure, is as vain, as to ſeek 
for reaſons to prove, that all things and all 
natures are not the effect of his will. For 
if every thing beſides God, receiy'd its ex- 
iſtence from him; if every thing that ex- 
iſts, is the effect of his will, and he can do 
nothing, but becauſe he wills. the doing it, 


| muſt 


fo that which can have no begin- 
If therefore the 


muſt 
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a manner, as he is powerful? 
ay, For if God is omnipotent, he muſt act 


out according to his own will. And to fay, 


han that his 7 muſt be govern'd and directed 
on. by bis wiſdom and goodneſs, is the ſame, 
e zs to ſay his omnipotence muſt be goyern'd 
me by ſomething more powerful. For if either 
= his will, or his omnipotence wanted to be go- 
the {MW v<cr2'd, there could be nothing to govern 
ang them; unleſs we could ſuppoſe, that he had 
was a will /uperior to his will, and a power ſupe- 
or vir to his omnipotence. And tho' will and 
power when conſider d, as blind, or imper- 
ed faculties in men, may paſs for humour 
and caprice, yet as attributes of God, they 
have the perfection of God. 


meu This writer ſays, It is not in our power 
and i love the Deity, whilſt we confider him to 


be an arbitrary being, acting out of humour 


Be- Id caprice X. | 

But if God's w1/l is as eſſentially oppoſite 
that to Pumour and caprice, as his omni potence is 
is a Neſſentially oppoſite to weakneſs and inabili- 
denn WW); then it is as abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
\ his Cod muſt act according to humour and ca- 
ſeek ice, becauſe he acts according to his own 
da ill, as to ſuppoſe that he muſt act with in- 


Fer bility, becauſe he acts by his omni potence. 
322 : And if the will of God, as fach, is in the 
. higheſt ſtate of perfection, then we have the 


his 


muſt 5 1 Page 31. 


muſt he not be free and arbitrary in as Big 
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cauſe he is arbitrary, and aQs according to 


his own all- perfect will. And if it be asked, 
what it is that makes the will of God al. 
Perfect, it may as well be ask'd, what it i 
that makes him omnipotept, or makes him 
to exiſt. For as has been already obſery'd, 
we have not found out a God, till we have 
found a being that has no cauſe; ; ſo we haye 
not found the wil of God, till we have found 
a will, that has no mover or director, or cauſe 
of its perfection. For that will which neyer 
began to be, can no more be any thing, but 
what it is in its ſelf, than it can begin to be. 
And if any of God's attributes wanted to 
be. govern'd and directed by the other, it 
might as well be ſaid, that his infinite good 
neſs was goyern'd by his will, as that his 
will was govern'd by his goodneſs, becauſe 
he cannot be good againft his will. 
That which makes people imagine, that 
will alone is not ſo adorable, is becauſe they 
conſider it as a blind imperfect faculty that 
wants to be directed. But what has luch a 
will as this to do with the wil of God? 
For if the will of God is as perfect a will, 
as his omniſcience is a perfect knowledge 
then we are as ſure, that the will of God 
can't want any direction, or will any thing 
amiſs, as we are, that his omniſcience cant 
need any information, or fall into any mi- 
ſtake. And if the will of God wanted any 
direction or government, it is impoſſible i! 
ſhould have it, for * no pier, 5 
CO 
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could only be ſo govern'd, becauſe it wild 
Kd. it, and therefore muſt be an under its 
own government. | 

All the perfection therefore that can he 
| aſcrib'd to God, muſt be aſcrib'd to his wz/l, 
ya WM not as if it was the production of his will, | 
(for nothing in God is produc'd) but as eter- 


*. nally, eſſentially, and infinitely inherent 
ound in it. 

caul And as God's will has thus all the per- 
er fection of the divine nature, and has no rule, 


put or reaſon, or motive to any goodneſs, that 
comes from it, but its own nature and ſtate 
in God; ſo this great will is the only law of 
all creatures, and they are all to obey and 
conform to it, for this reaſon, becauſe it is 
the will of God. 

Nothing has a /uffuient moral reaſon, or 
fitneſs to be done, but becauſe it is the will 
of God that it ſhould be done. Bk. 

It may be ask'd, Is there then no reaſon 
| or nature of things? Yes; as certainly as 
there are things. But the nature and rea- 
lon of things, confidered independently of the 
divine will, or without it, have no more 
obligation in them, than a divine worſhip 
confider'd independently of, and without 
any regard to the exi/ience of God, For the 
will of God is as abſolutely neceſſary to found 
all moral obligation upon, as the exiſtence of 
God is neceſſary to be the foundation of re- 
ligious worſhip. And the fitneſs of moral 
unt without the will of God, is only 
1 like 


{ 38 ] 

like the fitneſs of a religious worſhip without 
the exiſtence of God. zs f 
And it is as juſt to ſay, that he deſtroys Goc 
the rea/on of 3 and piety, who founds P 
it upon the nature and exiſtence of God, as MW de: 
to ſay, he ſaps the foundation of moral obli- Tf a 
gations, who founds them upon the will of W and 
God. And as religion can't be juſtly or ſo- as te 
lidly defended, but by ſhewing its connexi- ſonc 
on with, ind dependance upon God's ex- com 
iſtence; i neither can moral obligations be prot 
li | aſſerted with ſtrength and reaſon, but by ther 
Ul ſhewing them to be the will of God. own 
l It may again be asked, Can God make WW B 
that fit in it ſelf, which is in its ſelf abſo- i ing 
lutely unfit to be done? or 1 
This queſtion conſiſts of improper terms fron 
For God's will no more makes actions to be WW ing 
fit in themſelves, than it makes things to ex- 8 
iſt in, or of themſelves. No things, nor any MW fon + 
actions have any abſolute fitneſs, and in then- WM pref 
AY? | man 
A gift, a blow, the making a wound, ot mak 
ſhedding of blood, conſiderd in themſelreʒ felf, 
have no abſolute fitneſs, but are fit or unfit cum} 
according to any variety of accidental cit- W nor 
cumſtances. becat 
When thereſore God by his will makes T 
any thing fit to be done, he does not make W quir 
the thing fit in i /elf, which is juſt i in the W man 
ſame ſtate conlider'd in its ſelf, that it was be- W ſolut 
fore, but it becomes fit for the perſon to do it, ¶ brab 
becauſe he can only be happy, or do that which W cum 
| But 


[ 59 ] 
is fit for him to do, dy doing the will of 
God. 

For inftance, the bare eating a fruit, con- 
ſider d in 7ts 2 is neither fit nor unfit. 
If a fruit is appointed by God for our food 

and nouriſhment, then it is as fit to eat it, 
as to preſerve our lives. If a fruit is -PoI=- 
fonous, then it is as unfit to eat it, as to 
commit ſelf- murder. If eating of a frait 5 is 
prohibited by an expreſs order of God, 
then it is as unfit to cat it, as to eat our 
own damnation. 

But in none of theſe inſtances is the cat- 
ing or not eating, confider'd in 175 ſelf, fit 
or unfit; but has all its fitneſs, or unfitneſs, 
from ſuch circumſtances, as are entirely o. 
ing to the will of God. 
Suppoſing therefore God to require a per- - 
ſon to do ſomething, which according to his 
preſent circumftances, without that com- 
mand, he ought not to do, God does not 
make that which is abſolutely unht in it 
ſelf, fit to be done; but only adds new cir- 
cumftances to an action, that is neither fit, 
nor unfit, moral, nor immoral in it /elf, but 
becauſe of its circumſtances. 

To inftance in the caſe of Abraham re- 
quir d to facrifice his ſon. The killing of a 
man is neither good nor bad, conſider d ab- 
folutely in its ſelf. It was unlawful for 4- 
braham to kill his fon, becauſe of the cir- 
cumſtances he was in with regard to his fon. 
— when the divine command was given, 

FS: Abraham 


a 


Fe] 1 
Abraham was in a new ſtate, the action had 
new circumſiances, and then it was as law- 
ful for Abraham to kill his ſon, as it was pote 


- 


lawful for God to require any man's life, * 
either by ſickneſs, or any other means he whit 
ſhould pleaſe to appoint. N all | 
And it had been as unlawſul for Abra- MW owir 
ham to have diſobey'd God in this extraor- to h 
dinary command, as to have curs'd God at Se 
any ordinary calamity of providence. that 
Again, it is objected, If there is nothing ture 
right or wrong, good or bad, antecedently exif 


and independently of the will of God, there WF tain 
can then be no reaſon, why God ſhould will, pore 
or command one thing, rather than another. exiſ 
It is anſwered,  f7/t, That all goodneſs, A 
and all poſſible perfection, is as eternal as cau! 
God, and as eſſential to him as his exiſtence, MW any 
And to ſay, that they are either antece- MW owi: 
dent or conſequent, dependent or independent WM by 
of his will, would be equally abſurd. To that 
ask therefore whether there is not ſome- MW wha 
thing right and wrong, antecedent to the ture 
will of God, to render his will capable of of 
being right, is as abſurd, as to ask for ſome N 
antecedent cauſe of his exiſtence, that he ¶ hay: 
may be proy'd to . exiſt neceſſarily. And WW tha; 
to ask, how God can be good if there is not the 
ſomething good independently of him, is Goc 
asking how he can be infinite, if there be ter, 
not ſomething infinite independently of ties 
him. And to ſeek for any other /ource or tior 
reaſon of the divine goodneſs beſides the di- I ral 
FE 2. . vine 
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vine nature, is like ſeeking for ſome ex- 


ternal cauſe and help of the divine omni- 
potence. N 5 Z 
The goodneſs and wiſdom therefore, by 
which God is wiſe and good, and to which 
all his works of wiſdom. and goodneſs are 
owing, are neither antecedent, nor conſequent 
to his will, | | 
Secondly, Nothing is more certain, than 
that all moral obligations and duties of crea- 
tures towards one another, began with the 
exiſtence of moral creatures. This is as cer- 
tain, as that all phifical. relations, and cor- 
poreal qualities and effects began with the 
exiſtence of bodies. 3 
As therefore nothing has the nature of a 
cauſe or effect, nothing has any quality of 
any kind in bodies, but what is entirely 
owing to matter ſo created and conſtituted 
by the will of God; fo it is equally certain 
that no actions have any moral qualities, but 
what are wholly owing to that ſtate and na- 
ture in which they are created by the Will 
1 5 3 : 
Moral obligations therefore of creatnres 
have the ſame origin, and the ſame reaſon, 
that natural qualities and effects have in 
the corporeal world, vis. the ſole will of 
God. And as in a different ſtate of mat- 
ter, bodies would ha ve had different quali- 
ties and effects; ſo in a different ſtate of ra- 
tional beings, there would be different mo- 
ral obligations, and nothing could be right 
| | or 
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or good in their behaviour, but what be- #9 
gan then to be right and good, becauſe th 
they then began to exiſt in ſuch a ſtate and ry 
condition of life. And as their ſtate and con- far 
dition could have no otlier cauſe or reaſon of Wi, 
its exiſtence, but the ſole will of God, fo the IM /er 
cauſe and reaſon of right and wrong in ſuch | 
a ſtate, muſt be equally owing to the will the 
of God. | 5 ſay 

The pretended abſolute independent fitneſ- W res 
ſes, or unfitneſſes of actions therefore in Fo! 
themſelves, are vain abſtractions, and phi- are 
loſophical jargon, ſerving no ends of mora- to 
lity, but only helping people to wrangle ſam 
and diſpute away that ſincere obedience to 4 
God, which is their only happineſs. But MW we 
to make theſe imaginary abſolute firneſſes ty; 
the common law both of God and man, is MW rity 
ſtill more extravagant. For if the circum- God 
ſtances of actions give them their moral na- muſ 
zur'e, ſurely God muſt firſt be in our cir- B 
curnſtances, before that which is a law to com 
us, can be the ſame law to him. than 
And if a father may require that of a W with 


. Jon, which his fon, becauſe of his different ¶ at al 
fate, cannot require of his brother; ſurely MW auth: 
that which God may require of us, may Fe 
be as different from that, which a father God' 


may require of a ſon, as God is different 
from a father. | aan 
Thus this writer ſpeaking of the law 
founded on abſolute fitneſſes, ſays, it is # 
law by which God governs his own TO 
| an 


163 
and erpelte that all the rational world ſhould 
govern theirs *. And leaſt you ſhould think 
that God is not in the ſame ſtate of neceſſa- 

ſubjection and obedience to this law, he 
farther adds, that God can't diſpence, either 
with his creatures, or himſelf, for not ob- 
ſerving it +. 

Now to ſay, that the reaſon of things i is 
the ſame law to God that it is to us, is 
faying that God is in the /ame fate with 
regard to the nature of things, as we are. 
For as things are a law to us, becauſe w 
are in fuch a ſtate; if they are the fame la 
to God, it muſt be becauſe God is in thy 
{ame ſtate that we are. | 

Again, if God is as much under a law us 
we are, then he 1s as much under authosi- 
ty; for law can no more be without autlio- 
rity, than without a law-giver. And if 
God and we are under the /ame law, we 
muſt be under the ſame authority. j 

But as God cannot be under any la in 
common with us, his creatures, any 1nore 
than he can be of the ſame rank or onder 
with us; ſo neither can he be under any law 
at all, any more than he can be under my 
authority at all. 

For that which is the rule, or reaſon of 
God's actions, is no more different from his 


own will, than his power is different from 
his will. 


5 And 
* Page 59. + Page 189. 
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And tho! God is not to be lonk'd-r u pon 


as an arbitrary being, in the ſenſe of this 


author, who will not diſtinguiſh arbitrary 
from humour and caprice; yet in a better 
and only true ſenſe of the word, when ap- 
ply'd to God, he muſt be affirm'd to be an 
arbitrary being, that acts only from himſelf, 
from his 9w1 will, and according to his own 
pleaſure. 
And we have no more reaſon to be afraid 
to be left to a God without a law, than to a 


God that had no beginning, or to be left 


to his will and pleaſure, than to be left un- 
der the protection and care of a being, that 
is all love, and mercy, and goodneſs. For 
as the exiſtence of God, as ſuch, neceſſari- 
ly implies the exiſtence of all perfection; ; to 
the will of God, as ſuch, neceſſarily im- 
Flies the willing "oy thing, that all per- 
echion can will. 


And as the exiſtence of God, | becauſe it 


contains all perfection, cannot for that rea- 
ſon have any external cauſe; ſo the will of 
God, becauſe it is all perfection, cannot, for 


that reaſon, have any external rule or di- 


rectiun. But his own will is wiſdom, and 
his wiſdom is his will. His goodneſs is ar- 

bitrary, and his arbitrarineſs is goodneſs. 
To bring God therefore into a ſtate of 
moral obligation and ſubjection to any ex- 
ternal /aw or rule, as we are, has all the 
ar of ſuppoſing him to be a finite, 
On” 
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dependent, temporary, imperfect, improve- 
able, governable being as we are. E 

But this writer does not only thus bring 
God into this ſtate of law and obligation 
with us, but makes farther adyances in the 
ſame kind of errors. 


Hence, ſays he, we may contemplate the 


| great dignity of our rational natare, ff 7nce our 


reaſon for kind, tho not for degree, is of the 
ſame nature with that of God's *. aL 
Here you ſee our reaſon, that is, our fa- 


| culty of reaſoning, for reaſon can't be calld. 


ours in any other reſpect, has no other dif- 
ference from reaſon as it is in God, but that. 
of degree. But what greater abſurdity can 
a man fall into, than to ſappoſe, that a 
being whoſe exiſtence had a beginning but 

a few years ago, differs only in degree from 
that which could not poſſibly have a begin- 


ning; or that a dependent and independent 


being ſhould not be different in kind, but 
only in degree. For if nothing that had a | 
beginning, can be without a beginning ; if 

nothing that is dependent can be indepen- 
dent, then no faculties or powers of depen- 
dent beings that began to be, can be of the 


ſame kind with the powers of that indepen- 


dent being, that could not begin to be. 

For to ſay, that the faculties of a depen- 
dent and independent being, may be of the 
ſame kind, is as flat a contradiQion, as to 
lay, the ſame kind of thing may be depen- 55 
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dent, and independent, as it is the ſame 
GLEBE loan nets wenn 
How extravagant would he be, who ſhould 


affirm, exiſtence, life, happineſs, and power, ; 
to be of the ſame kind and nature in us, a ds ii 
they are in God, and only to differ in de- mal 
gree ? e e OO deg 
And yet it would be more extravagant to wit 
ſuppoſe, that tho? God cannot poſſebly have MI per 
our kind of exiſtence, life, happineſs, and MW fon 
power, yet he muſt have 027 kind of realon, ma 
Reaſon belongs to 8 and man, juſt as <p 
power, exiſtence, life and ineſs belong to 
God and 5 ad he N 54 from hap- MW rea! 
pineſs being common to God and man, Wh tha 
prove our happineſs to be of the /ame kind ot 
and nature with God's, may alſo prove rea- lik 
ſon in God and man to be of the ſame ſſh tha 
kind. 5 f bea 


This writer indeed ſays, Our happineſs u 4 
limited, becauſe our reaſon is ſo, and that mit 
God has unlimited happineſs, becauſe he alove Wl feat 
has unlimited reaſon. * mu 

But if that which is wecef/arily limited, is ſha 
certainly different from that which is ece/- in 
rily unlimited, then we have proof enough thi 
from this very argument, that a reaſon . 1 8 « 
ceſſarily limited, can't be of the ſame kind 
with that reaſon, which is neceſſarily unli- lig! 
mited. Unleſs it can be ſaid, that neceſſi- iſ thr 
ry and unneceſſary, limited and unlimited, the 
finite and infinite, beginning and unbegin- of 
| | | | ning, hay 
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ning, have no contrariety in Lind, but only 

differ, as a ſhort line differs from a long 
one. 

The truth of the matter is this; - reaſon 


ö in God and man, as power is in God and 


man. And as the divine power has ſome 
degree of likeneſs to human power, yet 
with an infinite difference from it; fo that 
perfection which we call reaſon in God, has 


ſome degree of likeneſs to reaſon as it is in 


man, yet is inſiuitely and beyond all con- 
ception different from it. 

Nor can any one ſhew, that we enjoy 
reaſon in a higher degree in reſpect of God, 
than we enjoy power; or that the manner, 
or tight of our reaſon, bears any greater 
likeneſs to the light and knowledge of God, 


| than the manner and extent of our power 


bears to the omnipotence of God. 

And as our enjoyment of power is ſo li- 
mited, ſo imperfect, fo ſuperficial, as to be 
ſearce ſufficient to tell us, what power is, 
much leſs what omnipotence is; ſo our 
ſhare of reaſon is ſo ſmall, and we enjoy it 
in ſo i a manner, that we can ſcarce 
think or talk intelligibly of it, or ſo much 
as define our on faculties of reaſoning. 
And if this writer, having rejected the 
light of ſcripture, could but have known 
thus much by the ſole light of reaſon, That 
the Creator and the creature can't be beings 
of the ſame kind, and nature, he might 
have el (he abſurdity of affirming the 

K 2 reaſon 


Tel 


* 


reaſon of God and man to be of the ſame par 
| kind and nature. ” thai 
An ingenious gentleman, in a remark up- tab! 


on the learned author of the Procedure of thei 
human underſtanding, ſeems not to have kept inf 


clear of this error: Speaking of the likeneſs 3 
of the divine attributes to thoſe qualities qua 
and perfections which are in our ſelves, he in a 
lays, They muſt be partly the ſame, and mal 
partly Brent or alike or unlike in diffe- but 


rent reſpects, viz. alike in perfection, and WM nity 
unlike in defect or imperfection; or the ſame | and 
in nature or eſſence, and different in degree, WM and 
or the manner of exiſtence *, © 1 are 
1. Let it be obſery'd, that this compa- 91 
riſon is made betwixt the attributes of God diy 
as inherent in the divine nature, and the facr 
qualities and faculties as inherent in human ali 


nature; and of theſe, it is affirm'd, that ty, 
they are thus of the ſame nature or eſſence, per 
and partly the ſame, and partly different. 2] 
2. All the attributes inherent in the di- Go 
vine nature, are necefſary, eternal, infinite, def 
immutable, independent, and all perfetl. Al Win 
the qualities and faculties inherent in hu- pov 
man nature are in a direct contrary ſtate. ¶ ing 
If therefore it can't be faid, that finite and hoy 
infinite, neceſſary and contingent, tempo- the 
rary and eternal, are partly the ſame, and but 
partly different, neither can it be laid of any WW are 
ſuppos d finite mutable quality, that it is avg 
* Thanſlator of A. B. King's Eſſay on the Orig. of Evil 25 
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„ he 
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diffe- 
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gre, 


. 
partly the ſame, and partly different from 
that which is infinite, eternal, and immu- 
table. But they muſt be as different in 
their nature, as finite and mutable is from 
infinite and immutable. 4 : 1 
3. He ſays, theſe attributes of God, and 

qualities of men, are alike in perfection, unlike 
in defect or imperfe&ion. Now that which 
makes the perfection of the divine attri- 
butes, is their incommunicableneſs, their eter- 


nity, neceſſiry exiſtence, immutability, infinity 


and independency The knowledge, power, 

and will of God, are perfect becauſe they 

n , ũ 20 ary 
If therefore, as this gentleman ſays, the 
divine attributes, and human qualities and 
faculties are alike in perfection, they muſt be 
alike in eternity, neceſſary exiſtence, infini- 
ty, &c. becauſe theſe things conſtitute the 
perfection of the divine attribute. 
If therefore power in man and power in 
God are alike in perfection, but unlike in 
defect and im perfection, they muſt be alike 
in omnipotence, but unlike in defect of 
power, If I miſtake this gentleman's mean- 
ing, I am ſorry for it, but I don't know 
how to underſtand his words in any o- 
ther ſenſe. For if the inherent attri- 
butes of God, and the- faculties of men, 
are alike in perfection, and unlike in defect 
and imperfeion, and this is their only dif- 
ference, as he expreſly ſays; then I think it 
muſt follow, that underſtanding, as an inhe- 


[7] 
rent attribute of God, and the underſtand- 


ing of men, muſt be alike | in infinite know- 
__ and unlike in the defe& of know- 


| And fo with all the other attri- 

3 5 of God and faculties of man, they 

muſt agree and diſagree in the ſame n, 

which ſeems to be im poſſible. | 

4. To fay two things or attributes are 
alike i in perfection, and unlike in imper- 
fection, ſeems to be inconſiſtent. For no- 

thing can be like in perfection, unleſs it * 

alike in imperfection. Unleſs a thing m 

be like another in frength, but not like it 

in the want of ſtrength. 

This gentleman ſays, They a are the fame 
in nature or efſence, and different in degree, 
or the manner of their exiſtence. 

Therefore, power, wnderftanding, and wil 
in God, are the ſame in nature and effence, 
with power, underſtanding, and will in 
man, and different in degree or manner 4 
exiſtence. | 

Now that which differ only in * 
can only differ in a certain 2 But fi- 
nite and infinite, mutable and immutable, 
can't be ſaid to differ only in a certain de- 

tee. 

3 To ſay that they differ 8 in degree, ot 
manner of exiſtence, ſuppoſes, that degree or 
manner of exiſtence, ſignify the ſame thing. 
Whereas they are exccedingly different,” It 

may be proper enough to ſay, that mute 

le and 1 eternal and N 
nite 


(55.4. 


finite and infinite, differ only 1 in theit man- 
ner Of exiſtence, but it can t be ſaid they 


differ only in degree. 

The exiſtence of God differs fk the ex- 
iſtence of man in the manner of its exiſtence, 
but not in the degree of exiſtence, 

This gentleman grants, that the attri- 


butes inherent in the divine nature, muſt. 


differ from the qualities and faculties of man 
in heir manner of exiſtence, but yet muſt 
be the ſame in nature and Nuce; but if 
they muſt differ infinitely, an and therefore an- 
meaſurably and inconceiveably in their man- 
ner of exiſtence; and if their manner of ex- 
iſtence muſt have all that difference there is 
between finite and infinite, mutable and 
immutable, eternal and not eternal; then 
it can ſignify little, whether you fay, they 
are different in their nature and effence, 


or only different in their manner of ex- 
iſtence. 

For who can tell the nature and eſſence 
of any thing, any farther than he knows 


the manner of its exiſtence? Or why may 
we not as well diſtinguiſh the zature of a 
thing from its eſſence, as from the whole 
manner of exiſtence ? 

Even in the moſt common objects of our 
ſenſes, if we talk of any other nature or 
eſſence of things, than their manner of ex- 
iſtence, we are loſt in ſounds without any 
meaning; but if we carry ſuch diſtinctions 
to the divine — and make their na- 

| ture 
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ture and eſſence ſo entirely diſtinct from 
their manner of exiſtence, that that which 
we affirm of the one, muſt be deny'd of the 
other; we ſcem to be in their ſtate, who 
affirm that of the ence, which they deny 
of the nature of God. 

But this gentleman” s diſtinction not only 
ſuppoſes this real difference between the na- 
ture of a thing, and its manner of exiſtence, 
but it ſuppoſes they are ab/olutely indepen- 
dent of one another, and without any mu- 
tual relation. That is, it ſuppoſes, that a 


thing has not ſuch a manner of exiſtence, 


becauſe it is of ſuch a nature; nor is of ſuch 
a nature, becauſe it is of ſuch a manner of 
exiſtence. 

For if the manner of exiſtence of things 
had any dependance upon their nature, or 


things exiſted in ſuch a manner, becauſe | 


they had ſuch a nature, then it would fol- 
low, that every difference in the manner of 
exiſtence, muſt ariſe from a difference in the 
nature of the thing. And confequently thoſe 
things which differ infinitely, immutably, eter- 
nally, in their manner of exiſtence, muſt ac- 
cordingly differ in their nature. And there- 
fore to affirm that things may and muſt be 


thus infinitely different in their manner of 


exiſtence, without any difference in their na- 
ture, is affirming, that things don't exiſt in 
ſuch a manner, becauſe they have ſuch a na- 
ture, that is, that there is no relation be- 
tween the nature of things and their man- 
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ner of exiſtence, but that they are in a ſtate 


of abſolute independence on one another. 
The ſhort of the matter is this. If things 
exiſt in ſuch a manner becauſe they have 


ſuch a nature, then an infinite difference in 


the manner of exiſtence muſt imply ſome 
infinitely. great difference in the nature of 
the things; and if ſo, then the foundation 
on which the learned author of the Proce- 
dure of human underſtanding grounds his 
analogy, is ſufficiently made good. 
And this gentleman can't ſhew this foun- 
dation to be falſe and groundleſs, but by 
ſhewing, that the nature of every thing is 
abſolutely independent of the manner of its 
exiſtence, and has no more influence upon 
it, than the nature of any thing elſe. That 
is, he muſt ſhew, that the manner of un- 
der ſtanding, will, or power in God or man, 
is not at all owing to the nature of under- 
ſtanding, will, or power in God, or man. 
The foundation therefore of that learned au- 
thor's analegy ſtands ſure, if there be an 
certainty, that the manner of the exiſtence 
of things has any relation to, or dependence 
upon their natures. _ 

6. This gentleman asks, If the divine at- 
tributcs be toto genere, diſtin& and different 
from thoſe qualities and e which we 
efteem perfections in our ſelves ; how we ſhall 
diſcover which kind of qualities God prefers 
my the contrary * How can we be certain, 
that theſe in particular oy agreeable to * ? 


ES _. 


Or. how -we ſh 
our ſelves like him * ? 

Nou theſe queſtions have the [np diffi- 
culty, upon this writer's own account of the 
divine attributes, which, he ſays, in 7hz 
manner of their exiſtence are different from 
the qualities of men. For if they differ in- 
Fnitely and immutably in their manner of ex- 
Ace, are we not as much at a loſs to 

now what they are, and as unable to imi- 
tate that which ſtands at an infinite and 
immutable diſtance from us; as if we had 
ſaid, that it is different in nature from our 
qualities. And muſt not all thoſe be ne- 
ceſſarily at this loſs, who can't diftinguiſh 
betwixt the nature of an infinite attribute, 
and its manner of exiſtence? And they who 
can thus diſtinguiſh, can be no clearer in 
this matter, than they are certain and clear 
in the reality of that diſtinction. 

But the true anſwer to all theſe difficul- 
ties is very obvious, as I ſhall ſhew, by in- 
ſtaneing in ſeveral of the divine attributes, 
notwithſtanding their being different in na- 
ture from any human qualities or facul- 
ties. 

Let us ſuppoſe, the creation of all things 
out of nothing to be an e&fc# of divine 
power, and the changing the ſhape of a 
piece of wood, to be an ed of human 

ower. 


Kar diſtinQ, and different i in their nature? 
ä Can 


ICY * Pane 68, 


all hope. or endeavour. to make 


Lask 8 theſe effects are ro’ 


Can any one poſlibly ſay, that theſe effects 
are not different in nature and kind? And 
yet can it be ſaid that they havd 19 like- 
neſs? Are not they alike in this, as they 
are effeths ? Don't we know v with the ſame 
certainty that they are both effects? 
Let us now transfer this reaſoning to the 
powers that produce theſe effects. If the 
nature of cauſes can be at all known by their 
effects, is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, theſe 
cauſes muſt be as different in their natures, 
as their effects are? And fu ppoſing theſe 
two powers to be thus different in their na- 
ture, does it follow that there is therefore 
no likeneſs betwixt them? Do they not both 
agree in this, that they produce effects? 
Are we not therefore as certain of divine 
power, and know as well what we mean by 
it, as when we ſpeak of human power? 
Has any one loſt his reaſons for fearing 
and adoring the divine power, becauſe it can 
only be compar'd to human power, as infi- 
nite may be compar'd to finite? Has he no- 
thing to ground his fear upon, becauſe this 
power has fuch a reality, as nothing can re- 
preſent to him, as it is in its own nature? 
Has he nothing but an empty notion of the 
divine power, pecauſe it is as different in 
its nature from human power, as the crea- 
tion of the world is wholly different from 
the changing the ſhape of a picce of wood? 
Now ſuppofing the wifdom and good- 
of God have only 33 * or likeneſs 
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and goodneſs of God to be of a tranſcendeni- 


[76] 


to human wiſdom and goodneſs, as the om- 


nipotence of God has to human power, ſup- 


poling them to be as different in their real 
nature from thoſe perfeQtions in us, as om- 
nipotence is different in its real nature from 
human power. Have we by this any way 


_ off our notions of the divine wiſdom and 


goodneſs? Have we not thereby the higheſt 


aſſurance of the reality of their exiſtence? 


And can we have a more diſtinct and affect- 
ing notion of them, than to believe them 
to be as like and unlike to human wiſdom 
and goodneſs, as omnipotence is like and 
unlike to human power. 

For as the omnipotence of God is there- 
fore of a different nature from human power, 
not becauſe it is different from power, but 
becauſe it has ſuch an infinite reality and 
perfection of power, as is incommunicable to 
us; ſo the wiſdom and goodneſs of God are 


different in nature from ours, not becauſe 


they are different from wi/dom and goodneſs, 
but becauſe they have ſuch an 1 rea- 
lity and perfection of wiſdom and goodneſs, 
as cannot be communicated to us. 

And as our holding the omni potence of 


God to be of a tranſcendently high and dif- 


ferent nature from human power, inſtead of 


deſtroying or confounding our notion of it, 


helps us to a fuller and better belief of it, 
and gives us the greateſt reaſons to fear and 
adore it; ſo our holding the infinite wiſdom 


y 


EX] 


IM- ly high and different nature from ours, is ſo 
ſup- far from weakening, or confounding. our 
real notions of them, that it helps us to a bet- 
om- ter, fuller, and more affecting belief of them, 
rom and furniſnes us with the ſtrongeſt motives 
way to admire and reverence them. 
and 
gheſt 8 
nce? 
ffect- * 
them W 2 
ſdom FOH. KN, 
and \ TX 
Shewing from the ſtate and relation be- 
there - ee n God and man, ' that human 
** reaſon cannot poſſibly be a competent 
and judge of the fitneſs and reaſonable- 
ble to nels of God's proceedings with man- 
od nh kind, either as zo the time, or mat- 
ecaule M 
or] 922 8 of any external re- 
e. Yed- 4 
>dnels, 8 LY 
5 8 our author has laid it down as an 
nce of undeniable rule of God's actions, that 
ad dif- he muſt, if he be a wiſe and good being, 
ſtead of W act according to the relation he ſtands in to- 
1 of it, WF wards hys creatures; ſo I proceed upon this 
F of it, WM principle, to prove the incapacity of human 
ear and 7eaſorn, to judge truly of God's Proceedings 
wiſdom in — to divine revelation. 


cendent- 


h A 


For 
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For if the fitneſs of actions reſults fron 
the nature and relations of beings, then the 
Fitneſs of God's actions, as he is an omniſci- 
ent creator and governor, to whom every 

thing is eternally foreknown, over beings en- 
du'd with o freedom of will, muſt be to us 
very incomprehenſible. _ - 

We are not ſo much as capable of com- 
n by our own reaſon the 2%//ibi- 
ity of this relation, or how the foreknow- 
— of God can conſiſt with the free agen- 
cy of creatures. We know that God fore- 
knows all things, with the ſame certaint 
as we know there is a God. And if // 
conſciouſneſs is an infallible proof of our own 
exiſtence, it proves with the ſame certainty 
| the freedom of our will. And hence it is, 
that we have a full aſſurance of the con- 
fiſtency of God's fore-knowledge with frec- 
dom of will. 

Now. this imcomprehenſible relation. be- 
tween an eternally Bae, e creator and 
governor, and his free creatures, is the rel 


7ion from whence ariſes the fitneſs of God's 


which 
as the 
hend, 
or proc 
dence 
reaſon « 
dence 1 
us, but 
be kno! 
For 1 


providence oyer-us.. But if the relation it . 0 
ſelf is incomprehenſible, then thoſe actions 1 158 
that have their f#zeſs from it, muſt ſurely WW, ths 
be incomprehenſible. Nothing can be fit I rea 
for God to do, either in creation or Provi- Nn! 
dence, but what has its fitneſs founded in * = 


his own fore-knowledge of every thing that W- "ew 
would follow, from every kind of ereatiom ill, *E 


and * manner of 3 But if no- 
= thing 
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thing can be fit, but becauſe it is according. 


have the utmoſt certainty, that the fitneſs 
of God's actions as a fore-knowing Creator, 
and governor of free agents, muſt-be found- 
ed upon reaſons, that we cannot Lolſibiy know 
any thing of. 

And a child that has but juſt learn'd to 
ſpeak, is as well quality'd to ſtate the fit- 
neſs of the laws of matter and motion by 
which the whole vegetable world is preſery'd, 
as the wiſeſt-of men is qualify'd to compre- 
hend, or ſtate the fitneſs of the methods, 
or proceedings, which a fore-knowing provi- 
dence obleryes over free agents. For every 
reaſon on which the fitneſs of ſuch a provi- 
dence is founded, is not only anknown to 


be known by us. 


or that manner, is founded in his fore-know- 


_ edge of every thing that would happen, 
2 1 rom every. poffeble way of acting, then it is 


aſt as abſolutely impoſſible for us to know 
he reaſons, on which the fitneſs of his 
tions are founded, as it is impoſſible for 
Is to be omniſcicnt. | 

What human reaſon can tell, what kind 
f beings it is it and reaſonable for God to 
reate, on the account of his own eternal 
reeknowledge © And yet this is as poſſible, 


as 


to this fore-knowledge of every thing that 5 
would follow, from every kind of creation, . 
and every manner of providence; then we 


us, but by a neceſſity of nature impoſſible to 
For if the fitneſiꝭ of God's s acting i in 2 : 


q 
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as for the ſame reaſon to tell, how God tece! 
- ought to govern beings already created, on it v 


the account of his own eternal fore-Kk now. ther 


ledge; and yet God can neither create, nor of; 
govern his creatures, as it is ſit and reaſon. Or o 


able he ſhould, unleſs he creates and govern ledg 


them in this or that manner, on the account able 
of his own fore-knowledge. And therefor] for t 


if he acts ke himſelf, and worthy of hi A 
own nature, the fitneſs of his proceeding II of / 


muſt for this very reaſon, becauſe they at beca 
fit, be vaſtly above our comprehenſion. elt 


Who can tell what different kinds of n. ſevea 
tional creatures, diſtinguiſh'd by variety o both 
natures, and faculties, it is fit and reaſon Mann 


able for God to create, becauſe he eternal ern 


foreſaw what would be the ce of ſuch 4 rey 
different creations? Who can explain thſſ_ TI 
fitneſs of that vaſt variety there is among fitneſ. 
rational creatures of the ſame ſpecies, it whey, 
their rational faculties, or ſhew that all thei i to w/ 
different faculties ought to be as they ate natur 
And yet the fitneſs of this providence hi able 
its certain reaſon in the divine fore-knowyff Ceati 
ledge, and it could not be fit, but becaulii of ſuc 
of it. tet | tuch : 
Who can tell what degree of reaſon u Th 
tional creatures ought to enjoy, becauſe thai thoſe 
are rational; or what degrees of new au ter pu 
rzveaÞd knowledge it is fit and reaſonabl 1f 
for God to give, or not give them, becauf ing 
they ſeem, or ſeem not to themſelyes ¶ ⁰ 
want it? Are diſpos'd, or not diſpos'd i 9/7 


receiſ 
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God receive it ? For as mankind * tell why 
1, on it was fit and reaſonable for God to create 
now. them of fuch a kind, and degree, as they are 
„ nd of; ſo neither can they tell how God ought, 
eaſon- or ought not to add to their natural know- 
\vern;M ledge, and make them as differently accounts 
ccoun able for the uſe of reyeal'd rules of life, as 
-reforeil for the uſe of their natural faculties. 
of wlll And as the reaſon why God created them 
eding i of /#ch a kind, and with 2 faculties, was 
ey are becauſe of his owri fore-knowledge of the 
3 ects of ſuch a creation; ſo if ever he does 


of 1: reveal to them any ſupernatural knowledge, 
ety d both the doing it, the time, and matter and 
reaſon manner of it muſt have its zneſs in his own 
ternall l eternal fore-knowleadge of the effects of ſuch 
of ſul a revelation. 

in till The reaſons therefore on which the 
monel fitneſs of (this or that revelation, why or 
es, i when, of what matter, in what manner, and 
111 thei to whom it is to be made, muſt, from the 


ey ale 
ence ha 
-K noy 
becaul 


able by us, as the reaſons of this or that 
creation of rational beings, at ſuch a time, 
of ſuch a kind, in ſuch a manner, and in 
ſuch a ſtate. 

This may help us to an eaſy ſolution of 
thoſe unreaſonable queſtions which this Wis 
ter puts in this manner. 

F the deſign of God in communicating. any 
thing of himſelf to men was their happineſs, 
would not that deſign have oblig d him, who 


aſon 1 
ſe the 
ew al 
-alonabl 
becau 
ſelves i 


ſpos'd “ all times alike _— rres * W 0 
recei 
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nature and reaſon of things, be as unſearch- 
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have at all Ss * merke, it to 
them? If God aluays. acts for the of big 

M1 what __ +18 be e aa why 
3, ſhould not from the beginning have diſco- 
ver d ſuch things as, make far their good, but 
defer the doing. it till the time of Tiberius? 
Since the. ſooner. this WA4S done, the ? reden 
would his goodneſs, appear *. 

And again, Hau is it canſiſtent with-the 
notion of God's rs univer{ally. benevolent, 
not to Pave reveal'd it to. his. children, 
when alt had equal need of it ? Was. it not as. 
eaſy, for Pim to have communicated. it ta all 
nations us ko any one nation. or per ſau? Or 
iu. 400 lau ages, al in ane fo | 

Now allthis is fully anſwer d by our au- 


. thor's own great and fundamental Rag» 


ciple. 


Fur if the. relations. between. t things. and 
ond, aud tlie fineſs reſulting. rum t hence, 


e the ſole rule of God's ations ||, as he ex. 
preſly affirms; then the ſole, rule or reaſon, 
af God's revealing, any. ching to. 20x, man, 
or men, at any time, muſt. haxe its, Jun 
reſulting from the divine fore-knowledge af 
the effects of /uch a revelation, at: ſuch a 
time, and to ſuch perſans. If God. does not 
act thus, he does nat act according to the 
relation betwixt a fore-knawing Creatan, and 
his free creatures. But if he does. act ac- 
Gs to a fpeſs. reſulting from this relu- 
tian, e or does not make, reyclae 
| r, 393. i Pa 196, l Page 8. 


of the fitneſs of times, and perſons for them; 
chen to ack how a God, always #qually good, 
can make a fevelation at any time, and not 
make the ume at all times, is as abſurd as 
to wk, how a God, always equally good, 
can reveal that at one time, becauſe it is a 


ry other time, cho eyery other time is 71 
proper for it ? PT 

God's goodneſs directed by his own fore- 
knowledge of the * times, and of 
the fate and ucbions of free agents, deferf d 
a certain revelation to the time of They 


hecaule he foreſem it would then be an act of 


ache greaveft goodneſs, and have its be of- 
in- fe upon the world: To ask therefore, 
s what reaſon can be agu, why ſo good and 
and beneficial a revelation was not fbone, or even 
ende, from the beginning made to the werld, is ask - 
ing, Whit reaſon can be affig tt, Why God is 

good, and intends the grateſt good by what 
man, i does, or ſtays for the doing any thing, till 
ng. fach time as makes it a greater good than 
if he had done it Tooner ; it is asking, why 
God ſhould aft according to his own fore- 
knwledte of the flate and attiuns of free 


fitneſs reſulting from ſuch afore-khowledge ? 


ſhew'd his goodnef} to mankind by a reve- 
lation at fach tithe, he muſt be wa#ting in 
| zoodneſs before that time, becauſe be did 

— not 


proper time for it, and not reveal it at eve- 


ente, and order all things according to a 
Theſe queſtions ſuppbſe, that if God 


| 
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not make it ſooner ; whereas if his defer- 
ring it till /ach a time, was owing to his 


fore-knowleage of the actions and ſtate of 


free agents, and of the efe&s of his revela- 
tion, and becauſe it would then have its 


_ beſt effefts, then God is proy'd to be equally 


good before he made it; for this very rea- 
ſon, becauſe he did not makei it before its pro- 

7 time ; and he had been wanting in good- 
neſs, if he had not deferr'd it till that time. 

Now this appealing to God's fore-know- 
ledge of the ſtate and actions of free agents, 
as the cauſe of all that js particular in the 
time and manner of any revelation, and de- 
ducing its fitneſs from thence, cannot be ſaid 
to be begging the queſtion in diſpute, but is 
reſolving it directly according to the rule 
which this writer lays down for God to act 


by, which is this: That the relations be- 


tween things and perſous, and the fitneſs re- 
ſulting from thence, muſt be the ſole rule of 
God's actions, unleſs he be an arbitrary being. 
But if this is the /ole rule, then God in 
giving any revelation muſt act, as the rela- 
tion betwixt a fore-knowing Creator and his 
ree creatures requires; and his actions muſt 


have their fitneſs reſulting - from his forc- 


knowledge of the fate and actions of free 
agents. But if this is God's ſole rule, made 
neceſſary to him from the nature of things, 
then to ask why this or that revelation on 
at /uch a time, is to ask why God only does 
* Which is A for him to do? And to 


hen Wa 
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ask, why not the ſame revelation at any 


other time, is asking why God does not 
do that, which it is 20 Ft for him to do? 
This writer asks, Hy it is confiftent with 
the notion of God's being univerſally benevo—-— 
lent, not to have reveaPd it to all his chil- 
dren, who had equal need of it ? But if they 
had equal need of it, yet if they were not 
equally fit for it, but prepar'd only to have 
their guz/t increaſed by it, and ſo be ex- 
pos'd to a greater damnation by refuſing it; 
then God's goodneſs to them is very mani- 
teſt, by with-holding ſuch information from 
them, and reſerving it for thoſe that would 
be made happier by it. 

Judas and Pontius Pilate, and the © CW 
that called for our Saviour's crucifixion, had 
equal need of a Saviour with thoſe that be- 
lieved in him. Chorazin and Bethſaida want- 
ed the light of the Goſpel as much as thoſe 
that receiv'd it; but if the reſt of the world 
had been at that time as much indiſpos d 
for the light of the Goſpel, as they were, 
God's goodneſs had been greater to that age, 
if he had left them as they were, and re- 
fery'd the light of the CO till a —_— 
age had ſucceeded. : 

So that this: argument founded: on the 
equal need of all, or former ages, has no 
force, unleſs it could be ſhewn, that the 
lame revelation made to any of theſe former 
ages, would have produc'd all thoſe good 
effects, which God foreſaw would follow 


from 


"Þ | 
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from its being reſerv d for fuch a particular N 


rime and fate of things and perſons. 8 
He asks again, Nas it not as eaſy for Gol 
to have communicated it to all = as to 
Any one nation or perſon ? Dr in all languages 
as in any one ? This argument is built 
on the truth and reafenablewefs of this fap- 
poſition, That God does things becauſe they 
are eaſy, or forbears things becauſe they ar 
to be perform'd. For it can be no 
argument that God t to have reveal'd 
ſuch things to all nations or perſons, becauſe 
it was as eaſy to him, as to do it to any one 
nation or perſan; unleſs it be ſuppos'd, that 
the eaſineſs of a thing is a reaſon why God 
does it, and the difficulty of a thing a rea- 
Jon why he does not do it. But if this ſup- 
poſition be very abſurd, then the argument 
founded upan it muſt be liable to the fan 
e. 
It is as eaſy to God to make all men con- 
formable to his will, as to make tees and 
Alante grow according to his pleaſute; but 
tho' it is as eaſy, yet it is not as t and 
reaſonable for God to do all by power in the | 
rational world, as he does all by power in 
the vegetable. It is as eaſy for God to de- 
ſtroy all ſinful natures, as to preſerve them 
in being; and if he does one rather than 
the other, it is not becauſe one is eaſier than 
the other, but becauſe the perfections of bu 
own nature moye him to it. 


But 


( 57 ] 

But if God. does things not. becauſe they 
ate caly, but becauſe they are infinitely 
good and. fit to be done, and. founded in 
the relation of a fore-knowing Creator to 
his free creatures; then the reaſon. why God 
has afforded different revelations — — 
ages and perſons is this, That his. manner 
of revealing every thing might be worthy 
of his own. fore-knowledze: of the effects of 
it, and that every. thing that is particulan 
in the time or manner of any revelation, 
might have its fneſi reſulting from the re- 
lation. betwixt a good God and his creatures 
whale chauging ſtate, different conduct, tem- 
ferns and actious ara all eternally fore-known 
by him. 

E it ſhould, here be ſaid; that this writer 
only means, that it is as pfl for, God to 
make the. fame. revelation. have the ſame 
dikQs,, and produce as much good in one, 
age as. in another; 

This is anly ſaying, It is as poſſible for. 
God. to deſeroy the difference of times and 
lates, to over-rule the nature of things, and 
turn all mankind into mere machines, as it 
to govern and prefide over them ateord- 
95 their natures. For if the natures/ of 
ags: are not to be deſtroyd; if the nas 


ie. freedam of their wills are to he ſufferd; 
o act according to themſelves; then to ſay, 
Neis as poſſible for God to make the lame: 
tyiclation to have the ſame effect in one 
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7 age as in another, is as abſurd as to ſay, it i 
s as poſſible for him to make the /ame heat 
of the Sun have the ſame effects upon any 
one place of the earth, that it has upon ano- 
ther, upon rocks and barren ſands, as it has 
upon a fertile foil, without altering the na- 
ture of rocks and ſands. 
Again, it is objected, that a divine reve- 
lation muſt either be the effect of Juſtice, 
or elſe of mercy and free goodneſs ; but in 
either of theſe caſes it ought to be univer- 
al; for juſtice muſt be done to all. But 
_ if it is the effect of mercy and free goodneſs, 
| this writer asks, How a being can be denomi- 
nated merciful and good, who is [9 only to a 
few, but cruel and unmerciful to the reſt * ? 
It is anſwer'd, That there is neither Juſtice 
in God without mercy, nor mercy without 
ſtice; and to aſcribe a revelation to either 
of them ſeparately, in contradiſtinction to 
the other, has no more truth or reaſon in it, 
_ Than to aſcribe the creation ſeparately either 
to the i/dom, or Power of God, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the other. 


1 | Secondly, A divine revelation is not owing 
to the juſtice or free goodneſs of God, either 
1 Lee or jointly conſider d; but to the 
g goodneſs, mercy, and juſtice 'of God, 26 
vernd and diretled by his eternal fore-know- 
ledge of all the effects of every revelation, 
at any, or all times. 
| Gol 
4 * Page 401; 5 
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ie God ordains a revelation in this or that 
-at manner, time and place ; ; not becauſe it is 
ny a juſtice that he can't refuſe, not becauſe it 
10« is matter of favour or free goodneſs, and 
has therefore may be given in any manner at 


na- pleaſure; but becauſe he has the whole da- 
ration of human things, the whole race of 
re- mankind; the whole order of human chan- 
ice, ges and events, the whole combination of all- 
- in WM cauſes and effects of human tempers, all 
ver- the actions of free agents, and all the conſe- 
But MW quences of every revelation plainly in his 
meſs, fight ; and according to this eternal fore- 
OM knowledge, every revelation receives every 
tos thing that is particular in it, either as to 
* 2 time, matter, manner, or place. 
alice He ſhews his goodneſs in a revelation to 
hout bis part of the world, not becauſe it is a 


either I Part that alone wants i not becauſe he can 
„ to beſtow his favours as he pleaſes, but becauſe 
in it, by 5 with /uch a part, he be/? ſhews 
either his goodneſs and nn to the whole, He 


DE himſelf at ſuch a time, not becauſe 


Coll | 
he at that time begins to have a partial or 


owing i his goodneſs, he beſt ſhews his care and 
either I goodneſs throughout the whole duration of 
to the human things, from the beginning to the 


d, 20 end of the world. And it is becauſe he 


know- had the ſame good will towards mankind in 

lation, / age, that he does what he does i in any ; 

_ particular age. 
God | 


particalar kindneſs, but becauſe by ſo times. 


LS _ 

And if by the particular time and man- 
ner of any revelation, the whole race of 
mankind receive more benefit from it; if 
more are rais'd to happineſs by it, and fewer 


are made miſerable by a blameable «fg or 
refuſing it, than could have happen'd by 
any other time, or manner of giving it to 


the World, conſiſtent with the natural free- 
dom of men; then God by being particular 
in the time and place of giving it, is not 
merciful to a few, and cruel to many, but is 
moſi merciful to all; becauſe he only choſe 
fach time, and place, and perſons, becauſe all 
would receive more benefit from it, than 


they poſſibly could from the choice of any 


other time, or place, or perſons. 

All complains therefore about that which 
is particular or ſcemingly partial in the time 
and manner of any revelation, are very un- 
juſtifiable; and ſhew, that we are diſcon- 
tent at God's proceedings, becauſe he ads 
like himſelf, does what is beſt and fitte/t to 
be done, and governs the world, not ac- 
cording to our weak imaginations, but ac- 


cording to his own infinite perfections. 


We will not allow a Providence. to be 


rigbi, unleſs we can comprehend and ex- 


plain the reaſonableneſs of all its ſteps; and 
yet it could not poſſibly be right, unleſs its 
proceedings were as much above our com- 
prehenſion, as our wiſdom is below that 
which is infinite. f 8 = 
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in- For if the relations of things and purphas, | 
of | and the #r»e/5 reſulting from thence, be the 


if rule of God's actions; then all the fevelati- 


wer ons that come from God, muſt have their 


or firneſs reſulting from the relation his fore- 


by knowledge bears to the various flates, con- 
t to I diene, temperg, and actiuns of free agents, 


ree- and the various efetts of eyery manner of 


ular fevelat ion. 


not But if God cannot a worthy of himſelf 


at sin any manner of revelation, unleſs he acts 
hole WI according to a fitneſs reſulting from this re- 
e al lation; then we have the higheſt certainty, 
than WW that he muſt act by a rule that lies out of 
any our fight, and that his Providence in this 
particular muſt be incotnprehenſible to us; 
tor this very reaſon, becauſe it has that ve- 


| ought to have. 
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the true reaſons on which a divine revela- 
tion is founded, both as to its time, matter, 
and manner. 

| But it is here objected, If God by reaſon of 
bis own perfections — be thus myſterious and 
incomprehenſible, both in the matter and man- 
ner of divine revelation; How can we know 
what revelations we are 70 receive as divine? 
How can we be blam'd for rejecting this, or 


receiving that, if we can't comprehend the 


reaſons on which every revelation is founded, 


both as to its matter and manner? | 
Juſt as we may be blam'd for ſome noti- 
ons of God, and commended for others, tho 
we can hays no notions of God, but ſuch 
as..are myſterious and inconceivable. We 
are not without ſome natural capacity of 
judging right of God, of finding out his 
erfections, and proving what is or is not 
worthy to be aſcribed to him, Yet what 
the divine perfections are in themlelves, 
what they imply and contain in their own 
nature and manner of exiſtence, is altoge- 
ther myſterious and inconceivable by us at 
preſent, If therefore a man may be blame- 
able or commendable for his right or wrong 
belief of a God; then a man may be ac- 
countable for a right or wrong belief of ſuch 
matters, as are in their own nature too my- 
ſerious for his comprehenſion. And tho' 
man knows the reaſons of a divine revelz- 
tion, either as to its matter or manner, a 
imperfectly as he . the divine natuie 
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yet he may be as liable to account for be- 


lieving falſe revelations, as for idolatry; and 


as full of guilt for rejecting a true revelation, 
as for denying the only true God. 


Secondly, 'Tho' we are inſufficient for com- 
prehending the reaſons on which the parti- 
cular matter or mauner of any divine reve- 
lation is founded; yet we may be. fo far 
ſufficient judges of the reaſons for receiving 
or not receiving a revelation as divine, as to 
make our conduct therein juſtly accountable 
to God. | 1 

For if God can ſhew a revelation to pro- 
ceed from him by the ſame undeniable e vi- 
dence, as he ſhews the creation to be his 
work; if he can make himſelf as viſible in 
a particular extraordinary manner, as he is 
by his general and ordinary providence 
then tho we are as unqualify'd to judge of 
the myſteries of a revelation, as we are to 
judge of the myſteries in creation and pro- 
vidence; yet we may be as fully oblig'd to 
receive a revelation, as to acknowledge the 
creation to be the work of God; and as 
highly criminal for disbelieving it, as for 
denying a general Providence. | | 

Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moſes were 
very incompetent judges of the reaſons on 
which the particular reyelations made to 
them were founded ; but this did not hinder 
their ſufficient aſſurance, that ſuch revela- 
tions came from God, becauſe they were 


Tae]. 


proy'd to come from God in the ſame man- 


ner, and for the ſatne reaſons, as the crea- 


tion is proved to be the Work of God. 
And as Adam and Noah muſt ſee every 


thing wonderful, myſterious, and above 


their comprehenſions in thoſeè new worlds, 
into which they were introducd by God; 
{5 they could no more expect that he ſhould 
require nothing of them, but what they 
would enjoin themſelves, than that their 
own frame, the nature of the creation, the 
rovidence of God, or the fate of human 
life, ſhould be exactly as they would have 
And if their poſtetity will let no me/ages 
from heaven, no 2 —— and miracles per- 

ſuade them, that God can call them to any 
duties, but ſuch they muſt enjoin them- 
ſelves; or to the belief of any doctrines, 
but ſuch as their own minds can ſuggeſt; 
nor to any methods of changing their pre- 
ſent ſtate of weakneſs and diſerder for 4 
happy immortality, but ſuch as ſuit theit 
own tafte, temper, and way of fteaſbning ; 
tis becauſe they are grown ſenſleſs of the 
myſteries of creation and providence with 
which they are ſurrounded, and forget the 
awful prerogative of infinite wiſdom over 
the weakeſt, loweſt rank of intelligent he- 
ings. 5 | 
For the excellence of a reyelation is to be 


acknowledg'd by us, for the ſame reaſon that 
we are to acknowledge the excellence of 
FI N creation 
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creation and providence; not becauſe they 
a- are wholly according to human conception 
and have no * but becauſe they are 
x | proy'd to be of God. 
os And a revelation is to be rolled as com- 
Ms ing from God, not becauſe of its internal 
a excellence, or becauſe we judge it to be wor- 
ald thy of God; but becauſe God has declar d 
ey I if to be his, in as plain and undenjable a 
jeir manner, as he has declar'd creation and 1 
the Wl vidence to be his. | 
nan For though no revelation can come from 
ate Cod, but what is truly worthy of him, and 
full of every internal excellence; yet what 
age: is truly worthy of God to be reveal d, can't 
per- poſſibly be known by us, but by a revela- 
any | tion from himſelf. 
And as we can only know what is wor- 
thy of God in creation, by knowing what 
he has created; fo we can no otherway poſ- 
ibly know what is worthy of God to be re- 
veal'd, but by a revelation. And he that 
pretends, independently of any revelation, 
to ſhew how, and in what manner God 
ought to make a revelation worthy of him 
ſelf, is as great a Vifionary, as he that ſhould 
pretend independently of the creation, or 
without learning any thing from it, to ſhew 
bow God ought to have proceeded in it, to 
make it worthy of himſelf. For as God a- 
lone knows how to create worthy of him- 
ſelf, and nothing can poſſibly be proved to 
be worthy to be created 1 him, but be- 
| cauſe 


1960 
cauſe he has already created it; ſo God alone 
knows what is worthy of himſelf in a reve- 
lation, and nothing can poſſibly be proved 
worthy to be reveal'd by him, but becauſe 
he has already reveal'd it. 

Hence we may ſee how little this writer 
is govern'd by the reaſon and nature of things, 
who proceeds upon this as an undeniable 
principle, that we could not know a reve- 
lation to be divine, unleſs we knew antece- 
dently to revelation, what God could teach 
or require of us by it. Thus, ſays he, Mere 
we not capable by our reaſon of knowing what 
the divine goodneſs could command, or forbid 
his creatures antecedently to any 1 re- 
velation, we could not diſtinguiſh the true in. 

fftituted religion from the many falſe ones x. 

Juſt as wild and viſionary, as if it was 
ſaid, Were we not capable by our reaſon of 
knowing what kind or order of beings God 
ought to create, independently of any thing 
we learn from the creation, we could neyer 

prove this or that creation to proceed from 
him. Did we not antecedently to facts and 
experience know by our own reaſon what 
ought to be the method and manner of di- 
vine providence, . we could never prove that 
the providence which governs nations and 
perſons is a divine proyidence. | 
For if a revelation could have no proo 
that it was divine, unleſs we by our reaſon 
antecedently to a reyclation, knew all that 
pra 


* P. 66. | 
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al any revelation could contain, or require of 
2 us; then it undeniably follows, that no pro- 
auſe adence or creation could be ꝓrovd to be di- 
vine, unleſs we by our reaſon independently 
of creation and providence, could tell what 


iter 


x ch manner of providence he ought to obſerve. 
| For that which can't be aſcrib'd to God 


0 in revelation, becauſe it is unworthy of his 
teach wiſdom and goodneſs, can't be aſcrib d to 


Ware God in creation and providence. 
Again, He proceeds to ſhe w that a reve- 


bay W 2 from God can't contain any thing, 
ED t what human reaſon can proye from the 
1 in. ture of things; for this reaſon, becauſe if 
45. God could require any thing more of us than 


what our own reaſon could thus prove, he 


Jay muſt then require without reaſon, be an ar- 
s God bitrary being, and then there is an end of 
"thing all religion. 


HS Now this argument. 8 thus: 5 If 
3 from God does not act according. to the meaſure 
As and f human reaſon, he cannot act according to 
\ what il 4/0 it folf. If he requires any thing more 
- of d- ef us, than what we think the nature of 
ve that chings requires of us, then he cannot act ac- 
ns and cording to the nature of things. If he makes 

ay thing a rule or law to us, which we 


0 procl would not impoſe upon our ſelves, then he 


- reaſon} Muſt make laws 8 mere will, without amy 
leaſon for them. If he requires us to be- 

lieve any thing of his own nature, or our 
nature, more than we could have known of 
| _;. aur 
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I 98. 1 1 
our ſelves, then he muſt act by caprice and 
Hbumour, and be an arbitrary being. If his 
infinite wiſdom is in any matters of revela- 
tion greater than ours; if it is not in every 
thing he reveals meaſurable by ours, it can- 
not be wiſdom at all, much leſs can it be 
Infinite wiſdom. 

That is, if he is more powerful than we 
are, he cannot be omnipotent; if he is more 
perfect than we are, he cannot be all per- 
fection ; if he acts upon greater, or higher, 
or more reaſonable motives than we do, he 

Wire t be a reaſonable being. 
7 Nou if theſe abſurdities are not plain and 
manifeſt to every common underſtanding, 
ris in vain to diſpute about any thing ; but 
if they are, then it is as plain this writer's 
- great argument againſt Chriſtianity, and 
firſt principle of his rational religion, is in 
the ſame ſtate of undeniable abſurdity, a 
beine ſolely built upon them. | 

Thus, ſays he, Natural religion takes in 
all thoſe duties which flow rom the reaſon 

and the nature of things 
religion takes in all thoſe. things that bare 
human reaſon can of its ſelf diſcoyer from 
the nature of things. This is granted; but 
what follows?“ Why, ſays he, Conſequenth 
was there an inſtituted religion which differs 
from that of nature, its precepts muſt be ai. 
bitrary, as not founded « on the nature and rea- 
uh 4 Pings, ad fi on mere will and 
et ar Pleaſure, 
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thaſare, otherwiſe it would wo the fame: with 5 
natural religion *, r 

That is, ſince natural religion contairis N 
all that bare human reaſon can of its ſelf diſ- 
cover, if God was to reveal any thing more | 
than human reaſon can diſcover, he muſt be 1 
an arbitrary being, and act by mere will and 4 
pleaſure; otherwiſe his revelation. would be 
the a and pp more than NO 5 
2 5118 ? 

Here you ſee all the ne juſt men- 
tion d are expreſly contain'd in this argu- 
ment, God is all Humour, caprice, and mere 
wbitrary will, if his revelation is not ſtrict- 
and iy in every reſpect the ſame with human 
ung, Wl reaſon. That is, he is without wiſdom, wir h. 
but out reaſon, if his wiſdom and reaſon. exceed. 
iters ours. He has 10 reaſon, nor wiſdom, if his 
and rafon _ er are in . 


Yo * Ae T bis argument; 61 it were al 
oed, leads directly to atheiſin. For if a 
ces in cyelation cannot be divine, if it contains 
reaſon Hany thing myſterious, whoſe fitneſs and ne- 
atural Weflity! can't be explain'd. by human reaſon, 
t bate ten neither creation nor providence can be 
from Hprow d to be divine, for they are both of 
3 but them more myſterious than the Chriſtian re- 
5 ent relation. And revelation it ſelf is therefore 
differ 'Wiyſterious, becauſe creation and providence 
be ar-Fannot be deliver'd from myſtery. And was 
jd rea- Fra tor man to re the rea- 
11/1 and V | I. nn 10-79 ſons, 
eaſurt, Hayy 7 Sp 1 985 
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ſons, on which the manner of the creation 
and divine providence are founded, then re- 
velation might be without myfteries. 

But if the myſteries in revelation. are ow- 
ing to that, which is by the nature of things 
incomprehenſible i in creation and providence, 
then it is very unreaſonable to reject reve 
lation, becauſe it has that which it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have, not from it ſelf, but from 
the nature and ſtate of things. And much 
worſe is. it to deny revelation to be divine, 
for ſuch a xeaſbn, as makes: it equally fit 
to deny creation. and Providence to be of 
God. 

For if every thing is arbitrary, whoſe fits 
neſt and expedience. human reaſon cannot aid, 
prove. and explain, then ſurely. an invifibl fort 
over-ruling: providence, that orders all things I happi 
in a manner, and for reaſons knows only to 

its ſelf; that ſubjects human life, and hu- 
man affairs. to wliat changes it pleaſes; that 
confounds the beſt laid defigns, and makes 
great effefts ariſe from follx and impru- ] Fh 
dence; that gives the race not to the ſwiſt, 
nor the battel to. the ſtrong; that brings 
ood: men into affliction, and makes the 
wicked proſperous; ſurely ſuch a providens 
mult be highly arbitrary. 
And therefore if this argument is to b. 
admitted, it leads directly to atheiſm, and 
brings us under a greater neceſſity of rejec 
ing this notion of divine providence, on tii 
account of its „ than of RY 
reve 
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n IK revelation that is myſterious in any of its 
e- | dofirines. And if, as this writer frequently 
argues, God cannot be faid to deal with us 
Wo as rational agents; if he requires any thing 
18 of us, that our neaton. cannot prove to be 
ce, neceſſary, ſurely he eannot be ſaid to deal 
ne- over-rules our perſons and affairs, and dif- 
om appoints our counſels, makes weakneſs pro- 
uch ſperous, and widom unſucceſsful in a /eiret 
ine, inviftblo manner, and: for reaſans and 
5ſt ends that we have no means of Knowing. 
e of M And if it may be ſaid, Fo what purpoſe 
has he given. us maſon, if that is not ſolely 
e fi. to. give. Jaws to us; ſurely, it may better be 
nnot IM faidy. To what. purpoſe has be given us rea- 
ie mo tale care of ourſelves ta provide for our 
hing I happineſs, to prepare proper: means for cer- 
ny to tain ends, if there is an over-ruling provi- 
1 hu- dence that. changes tha natural \caurſs ß 
chat chings, that contounds tha beſt. laid deſigns, 
makes and diſappoints the wiſeft counſels? 


mpru - There is nothing: therefore half fo- myſte- 
Gift, nous in the Chriſtian revelation, conſider d 
bring in it ſelf, as there is in that inviſibla provi- 
es the 


dence which all muſt hold that believe a God. 
idence i Andi tho“ there: is enough plain in provi- 

dence, to excite. the: adoration of humble 
and pious: minds, yet it: has often; been a 
n, and rock of at heiſm to thoſe, who: make their 
F rejec own:reaſon. the meaſure. of wiſdam .. 
on th Again, Tho the: creation plainly deelares 
eQing? the glory, and wiſdom, and — of 
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God; yet it has more myſteries in it, more 


things whoſe fitneſs, expedience, and rea- 


ſonableneſs human reaſon can't comprehend, 


than are to be found in Scripture. 

If therefore he reaſons right, who ſays, 
If there may be ſome things in a trus Religion, 
whoſe . and expedience we can't fee, why 
not others? Nay, why not the whole ? fince 
that would make God's laws all of a piece. 


And if the having of theſe things is no proof 


its falſhood, how ban an things fit and ex- 
8 no Reliviow is we be a 
roof of the truth of any one Religion? * If, 
I fay, this is right reaſoning, then it may 
be ſaid,” If there are things in the creation 
whoſe fitneſs we can't ſee, why not others? 
Nay, why not the whole ? ſince that would 
make all God's works of a piece. And if the 
being of ſuch things as theſe in the creation is 
not a proof of its not being divine, How can 
the fitneſs and expedience of any creation prove 
that it is the work of God? 

Thus does this argument tend 5 to 


Atheiſm, and concludes with the ſame force 
againſt creation and ee as it does a- 


inſt revelation. | 
This is farther plain from our - caiathior' 


account of the works and laws of God. Tis 
a firſt principle with him, that God's /aws 
and works muſt have the ſame infinite wiſ- 
dom in them. That they both alike have the 


charafter of * n Ae on 2 
an 
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and both alike diſcover their divine origi- 
— | NE 4 5 BO IDIOY, 0g 

But if fo, then nothing can prove any 


5s, works to be of divine original, but that 
on, which will prove any /aws to be of divine 
by original. And nothing can ſhew any laws 


Ace to be unworthy of God, but what would 
ce; equally ſhew any works to be unworthy of 
oof God. But we have already ſeen, that no 
2x= laws can come from God, or be fit for him 
he a to make, but ſuch as human reaſon can 
If, prove to be fit and expedient ; therefore 10 
nay works can proceed from God, or be. worthy 

; of him, but ſuch as human reaſon can prove 
to be fit and expedient. 

Either therefore there is nothing in the 
works of the creation, whoſe fitneſs and ex- 
pedience cannot be prov'd; nothing in God's 
providence over whole nations, and particu- 
lar perſons, whoſe fitnels and expedience 
can't be explain'd and juſtify'd by human 
reaſon, or elſe neither creation nor proyi- 
dence can be afſcrib'd to Gd. 

Fe fays, 77, impoſſuble men ſhould have any 
juſt idea of the perfettions of God, who think 
that the dictates of infinite Wiſdom don't carry 
their own evidence with them, or are not b 
their own innate worth diſcoverable to all 
mankind +. UB ne CITY: 

But if fo, then we are oblig'd out of re- 
gard to the divine perfections, to deny eve- 
y creature, or part of the creation, to pw 
CC bo. OH COT $9067 1.4 - CEE 
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cerd from God, which does not carry i; tt 
own evidence of of in finite 20 2 and diſcover ar 


its own innate worth to all mankind. OF 
Any one muſt calily ſee, that I put no fic 
force upon this writer's arguments, to give 
ay this atheiſtical tendency, bat barely 
ent them as they are in his book. 
10 =, ſince it is his own avow'd and repeat- 
ed principle, that God's works and Jaws are 
both of a kind, and that they muſt both 
_ alike diſcover their divine original; it necel- 
farily follows, that if any lam or command 
malt be unfit for God to make, becauſe its 
fitneſs can't he proved by human reaſon 
then eyery creature, or part of the creation 
whoſe fitneſs and expedience cannot be 
proved by human reaſon, muſt be rejected 
as unworthy of God. So that this argument 
leads to Atheiſm, not by any remote con- 
ſequence, but by its firſt and immediate 
tendency. _ 
For according to it, a man is oblig'd out 
of regard to the divine perfeCtions, to deal 
with creation and providence, as this write! 
does with Scripture; and to allow no mor: 
of either of them, than ſuits with his ov 
notions of that, which God ought to do! 
creation and providence. . 

The true grounds and reaſons on whi 
we are to believe a reyelation to be divine 
are ſuch external marks and ſigns of God 
action and operation, as are a ſufficient pro 
of it. And if hw has no * of a_ 

F 
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that are peculiar and particular to himſelf, 
and ſuch as ſufficiently prove his action and 
operation, then revelation can have no ſuf- 
ficient proof that it comes from God. 


25 And if a revelation had no other proof 
8 of its Divinity, but ſuch an internal excel- 
lency and fitneſs of its doctrines, as is fully 
known and approv'd by human reaſon; 
1 ſuch an internal excellency would be ſo far 


pom ' from being a ſufficient proof of its Divinity, 
= that it would be a probable objection againſt 
"Wl it. For it has an appearance of great pro- 
1e i bability, that God would not make an ex- 
ternal revelation of that on, which was 
ſufficiently and fully known without it. 


from God, whoſe doctrines have not an in- 


al . 885 S h 
ene. | ternal excellency, and the higheſt fitneſs; yet 
8 the non- appearance of ſuch excellency and 
ok fitneſs to our reaſon, can't be a diſproof of 


its Divinity, becauſe it is our ignorance of 
ſuch matters without revelation, that is the 
. gel 5 ground and reaſon of God's revealing any 
ing to us. — 
The credibility therefore of divine reve- 
lation reſts wholly upon ſuch external evi- 
dence, as is a ſufficient proof of the divine 
operation, or interpoſition. If there be no 
luch external evidence poſſible; if God has 
no ways of acting fo peculiar to himſelf, as 
to be a ſufficient proof of his action; then 
a revelation cannot be ſufficiently proy'd to 

de divine. We 
_ L ap- 


Altho therefore no revelation can come 


/ 


| 
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L appeal therefore tothe miracles and pro- 


phecies on which Chriſtianity is founded, as 
a ſufficient proof it is a divine revelation, 


And ſhall here conſider, what is objected a- 


gainſt the ſufficiency of this kind of proof, 


1. It is objected, That miracles can't 
prove a falſe, or bad doctrine, to be true and 
good; thereſore miracles, as ſuch, can't prove 


the truth of any revelation. 


But tho' miracles can't prove falſe to be 


true, or bad to be good; yet they may 


prove, that we ought to receive ſuch do- 
ctrines, both as true and „ Which we 
could not know to be true and good with- 
out ſuch miracles. Not becauſe the mira- 
cles have any influence upon the things re- 
veal'd, but becaule they teſtify the credibi- 
lity of the revealer, as having God's teſti- 
-mony to the truth of that which he reveals, 

If therefore miracles can be a ſufficient 
proof of God's ſending any perſons to ſpeak 
in his name, and under his authority; then 
they may be a ſufficient proof of the truth 
and divinity of a revelation, tho' they cant 
prove that which is falſe to be true. 
Our author therefore brings a farther ob- 
jection againſt this uſe of miracles. 

If, fays he, evil beings can impreſs notions 
in mens minds as firongly as good beings, ani 
cauſe miracles to be done in confirmation J 
them; is there any way to know to which 0 
the two, notions thus impreſſed, are owing, 
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bus from their nature and tendency, or inter- 


And 


nal marks of wiſdom and goodneſs ? 


if ſo, Can external proofs carry us any far- 


ther than the internal proofs do? * 
This objection ſuppoles, that no miracles, 
as ſuch, can be a fufficient proof of the di- 


vinity of a revelation ; for this reaſon, be- 


cauſe we don't know the extent of that 
power, which evil ſpirits have, of doing 
miracles. But this objection is groundlels, 
For, -granting that we don't know the na- 
ture and extent of that power which evil 
ſpirits may have; yet if we know enough of 
it to affirm, that the creation is not the 
work of evil ſpirits; if we can ſecurely ap- 
appeal to the creation, as a ſufficient proof 
of God's action and operation; then we are 
fully ſecure in appealing to miracles, as a 
ſufficient proof of a divine revelation. | 
For if the creation muſt of neceſſity be 
allow'd to be the work of God, notwith- 
ſanding any unknown degree of power in 
evil ſpirits; if we can as certainly aſcribe 
it to God, as if we really knew there were 
no ſuch ſpirits ; then miracles may be as full 
a proof of the operation, or interpoſition 
of God, as if we really knew there were no 
luch ſpirits in being. | 
I don't ask, Whether the ſame divine per- 
lection is neceſſary to foretel ſuch things as 
are foretold in Scripture, and work ſuch mi- 
tacles as are there related, as is neceſſary to 
" IT'S F.treate. 
Page 243. | 
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create. I don't ask, Whether any power 
leſs than divine can do ſuch things? I only 
ask, Whether there is any certainty, that 
the creation is the work of God? Whether 
we can be ſure of the divine operation, 
from the exiſtence of that creation that we 
are acquainted with? Or, Whether we arc 
in any doubt or uncertainty about it, becauſe 
we don't know the true nature or degree of 
power that may belong to evil ſpirits? 

For if it can be affirm'd with certainty, 
that the creation is the work of God, not- 
withſtanding our uncertainty about the de- 
gree of power that may belong to evil ſpi- 
rits; then we have the ſame certainty, that 
the prophecies and miracles recorded in Scri- 
pture are to be aſcribd to God, as his do- 
ing, notwithſtanding our uncertainty of the 

wer of evil ſpirits. N 
And this is affirm'd, not becauſe prophe- 
cies and miracles require the ſame degree of 
divine power, as to create ex nihilo, ( for 
that would be affirming we know not what) 
but it is affirm'd, becauſe the creation can- 
not be a better, farther, or different proof 
of the action or operation of God, than ſuch 
miracles and prophecies are, 

For every reaſon for aſcribing the creation 
to God, is the ſame reaſon for aſcribing ſuch 
miracles and prophecies to God; and every 
argument againſt the certainty of thoſe mi- 
Tacles and prophecies coming from God, 5 
the lame argument againſt the certainty 0 

| 1 the 
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the creation's being the work of God; for 
there cannot be more or leſs certainty in 
one caſe than in the other. 

For if evil ſpirits have ſo the creation in 
their hands, that by reaſon of their power 
e over it, no miracles can prove the operation 
0 of God, then the operation of God cannot 
e * proved from the creation itſelf. 
df For the creation can't be prov'd to be the 

operation of God, unleſs it can be prov'd, 

5, that God i preſides « over it. 

t- And if all that which is m 
ice and miraculous may be accounted for, with- 
pi- MW out the interpoſition of God; then nothing 
hat MW that is ordinary and common according to 
ri- the courſe of nature, can be a proof of the 
action of God. For there can be no reaſon 
aſſign d, why that which is ordinary ſhould 
be aſcrib'd to God, if all that is, or has, or 
can be miraculous, may be aſcrib'd to evil 
ſpirits, | 

Either therefore it Wan be aid, that 
there are or may be miracles, which can't 
be the effects of evil ſpirits; or elſe nothing 
that is ordinary and common can be a proof 
of the operation of God. For if nothing 
miraculous can be an undeniable proof of 
ation God's action, nothing created can be a proof 
P {uchl of it. 
ever!ll The matter thine ſtands thus: : There 
ſe mi are, and may be miracles that can't he 
od, 8 aſcrib'd to evil ſpirits, without aſcribing the 

ty . creation to them and which can no more 
the | - be 
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be doubted to come from God, than we can 
doubt of his being the Creator of the world. 
There may be miracles therefore, which, 
as ſuch, and confider'd in themſelves, are as 
full a proof of the truth of that which they 
atteſt, as the creation is of the fitneſs of that 
which i 15 created, 

And tho! the matter of a revelation is to 
be attended to, that we may fully under- 
ſtand it, and be rightly affected with it; yet 
the reaſon of our receiving it as divine, muſt 
reſt upon that exterwat. authority, which 
ſhews it to be of God. 

And the authority of ee ſufficiently 
plain and apparent, are of themſelves a full 
and neceſſary reaſon for receiving a revela- 

tion, which both as to its matter and man- 
ner, would not be approv'd by us without 
them. 

It ſeems therefore to be a needleſs, and 
too great a conceſſion, which ſome learned 
divine, make in this matter, when they 
grant, that we muſt firſt examine the do- 
arines reveal'd by miracles, and ſee whether 
they contain any thing in them abſurd, or 
- unworthy of God, before we can receive the 
— 22 as divine. For, 


1. Where there can be nothing doubted, 
nor any more requir'd, to make the mira- 
cles ſufficiently plain and evident, there can 


be no doubt about the truth and goodneſs G 


of the doctrine they atteſt, Miracles i in ſuch 


a a flat 5 
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a ſtate as this are the laſt reſort, they de- 


termine for themſelves, and cannot be try d 


by any thing farther. e 
And as the exiſtence of things is the high- 
eſt and utmoſt evidence of God's having 
created them, and not to be try'd by our 
judgments about the reaſonableneſs and ends 


of their creation; ſo a courſe of plain unde- 


niable miracles, atteſting the truth of a re- 
velation, are the higheſt and utmoſi evidence 
of its coming from God, and not to be 
try'd by our judgments about the reaſona- 
bleneſs or neceſſity of its doctrines. 

And this is to be affirm'd, not becauſe 
God is too good to ſuffer us to be brought 
into ſuch a ſnare, but becauſe we-can know 
nothing of God, if ſuch a courſe of mira- 


| cles are not a ſufficient proof of his action 


and inter poſition. For if doctrines reyeal'd 
by ſuch an andeniable change in the natural 
courſe of things, have not thence a ſufficient 
proof, that they are divine doctrines; then 
n0 laws that are according to the natural ſtate 
of things, can have thence any proof, that 
they are divine laws. | | 
For if 229 courſe of miracles can be of its 
elf a ſufficient proof, that that which is at- 


teſted by them, is atteſted by God; then no 


tl d, ordinary ſtate of things can of its ſelf 
be a proof, that that which is requir'd by 
"x natural ftate of things, is requir'd by 


2. To 
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berſy 

2. To 0 try miracles, ſufficiently plain and 1 \ 

| evident, by our judgments of the realonable. W lieve 

neſs of che doctrines reveal'd by them, ſeems Bu 

to be beginning at the wrong end. For the ly to 

doctrines had not been reveal'd, but becauſe ¶ cvide 

of our ignorance of the ature and reaſona- our j 

leneſs of them; nor had the miracles been W doctri 

wrought, but to prevent our acquieſcing in WM are te 

our own judgments about the worth _ va- to for 

lue of them. teaſon 

It 1 

3. To fay, That no miracles, 18 rity 

plain and evident, are to be receiy'd as d- W opinic 
vine, if they atteſt any doctrine that ap- ous, 7 
j ars to human reaſon to be abſurd, or un- reaſon 
worthy of God, is very unreaſonable. For abſard 
j what is it that can be call'd human reaſon in ought 
| this reſpect? Is it any thing elſe than hu: the gr 
| man opinion? And is there any thing that Thi 
mankind are in greater uncertainty, or more ¶ vain b 
3} contrary to one another, than in their opi-M was th 
| nions about what is abſurd, or unworthy becauſ; 
| of God in religion! ? And 1 is it not the very never 
end and deſign of a divine revelation, to poſe a, 
ö help us to a rule that may put an end to ſurd, 
the diviſions of human reaſon, and furniſh with t! 

| us with: an authority for believing ſuch impoſſi 

| things, as we ſhould not think it reaſonableſ as to £ 
to believe without it? wicked 
| And how weak and uſeleſs muſt that re thereby 
velation be, which has not ſufficient autho two ſay 
rity to teach us ne notions of religion, andi rence ei 


perſuad 
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oat 


perſwade us to believe that to be reaſonable 
d and worthy of God, which we could not be- 


e- lieve to be ſo upon a leſs authority. 
ns But if this be the caſe, as it ſeems clear- 
he ly to be, then we are not to try plain and 


lc evident miracles of the higheſt kind, by 
a- our judgments of the reaſonableneſs of the 
en dodrines reveal'd by them; but miracles 
in are to be receiy'd, as of ſufficient authority 
7a. to form and govern our opinions about the 
reaſonableneſs of the doctrines. 

It may perhaps be ſaid, tho' the autho- 
rity of miracles 1s ſufficient to govern our 
opinions in doctrines that are only myſteri- 
ous, and above the comprehenſion of our 
reaſon, yet that which is plainly and groſly 
abſurd, or unworthy of God, cannot, nor 
ought to be receiy'd upon any authority of 
the greateſt miracles. 


yain becauſe it relates to a caſe that never 
was the caſe of miracles; and *tis abſurd, 
becauſe it is providing againſt a caſe that 
never can happen to miracles, For to ſup- 
pole any thing in its own nature groſly ab- 
ſurd, or unworthy of God, to be atteſted 
with the higheſt evidence of miracles, is as 
impoſſible and contradictory a ſuppoſition, 
as to ſuppoſe God to create rational beings 
wicked in their nature, that they might 
thereby be of ſervice to the devil. Theſe 


two ſuppoſitions have not the ſmalleſt diffe- 
rence either in abſurdity, or impoſſibility. 
Again, 


This objection is vain and abſurd; it is 
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Again, The hiſtory of magical wonders, 
and extraordinary things done by evil ſpi- 
rits, is no objection againſt the ſufficiency of 
that proof that ariſes from miracles. For 
the queſtion is not, whether nothing that 
is extraordinary can be done by evil ſpirits, 
in any circumſtances, but whether nothing 
that is miraculous can, as ſuch, be a proof 
of its being done by God. For theſe two 
caſes are very conſiſtent, it may be very 
poſlible for evil ſpirits to do things extraor- 
dinary in ſome circumſtances, as where peo- 


— # 


| 49 enter into contracts with them, and re- 


ign themſelves up to their power, and yet 


But 
ceſTari! 


K 
againſt them, muſt in ſuch a ſtate be a ſuf- 
ficient proof of their being done by God, 
and give à ſufficient warrant to receive any 
docttine that is atteſted by them, _ 
For, let it be ſuppos'd, that the eben 
Magicians had deftroy'd the power of A 


” 2 


ſes, and brought all the miraculous evils up- 
on the 1/7aehites, as enemies of the Egyptian 
Gods, which he brought upon them ; what 


conſequence muſt 45 7 have drawn from 
ſuch an event? Could reaſon have prov d, 
that the God that made the world Was one 
God, and that he alone ought to be wor- 
ſhipp'd? Or that the Egyprians ought to 
have left their Gods, who had the whole 
creation in their hands in ſuch a manner, as 
to change the nature of things as they 
pleas d, and deſtroy every power that op- 
pos'd them. | . | ; 
Now either the caſe here ſappos'd is pol- 
ſible, or it is impoſſible. If it is poſſible, 
then all the reafons for worſhipping the one 
true God, taken from the nature and tate 
of the creation, may entirely ceaſe, and be 
ſo many reaſons for idolatrous worſhip. For 
no one can have any reaſons for worſhipping 
the one true God, from the nature and ſtate 
of the creation, if other Gods have the 
greateſt power over it, and can turn cr 
thing into a plague upon thoſe that do not 
worſhip them. We 
But if this caſe is impoſſible, then it ne- 
ceſfarily follows, that miracles, as /uch, and 


=” conſi- 


6H 


confider'd in themſelves, may be certain and 
infallible proofs of God's interpoſition. For 

this caſe can only be impoſſible, becauſe the 
greateſt, plaineſt miracles can't poſſibly be 
on the ſide of error. But if this can't be, 
then the greateſt, plaineſt miracles, as ſuch, 
and conſider'd in themſelves, are an infallible 
mark of truth. 

And he that abides by miracles in ſuch 
circumſtances, as proofs of the operation of 
the one true God, has the ſame certainty of 
proceeding right, as he that takes the ſtate 
and nature of the creation to be the effect 
of the one true God. 

And as miracles thus confider'd in them- 
ſelves, are the higheſt and moſt undeniable 
evidence of the truth and divinity of any 

revelation ; ſo Chriſtianity ſtands fully di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from all other religions, by the 
higheſt and moſt undeniable evidence; ſince 
it has all the proof that the higheſt fate of 
miracles can give, and every other religion 
is without any ſupport from them. 
And tho' this writer, with a boldneſs 
worthy of himſelf, often puts all traditional 
religions upon a level ; ; yet he might have 
ſhewn himſelf as much a friend to truth 
and ſobriety, by aſſerting that all argument: 
are equally concluſive, all tempers equally 
virtuous, all fi 715 equally honeſt, and al 
hiſtories and fables equally ſupported by evi 
dence of * 
But 
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1 
But his prodigious raſhneſs in aſſerting, 
at all adyentures, whatever he pleaſes, is 


not confin'd to matters of fact, but is as re- 


markably viſible in that part of his book. 
which pretends to argument; as may be 
fully ſeen by the following paragraphs. 

2+ 18 The obſervation, ays he, of natu- 


« raliſts, that there is no ſpecies of crea- 


« tures, but what have ſome innate weak- 
« neſs, which makes them an caly prey to 
« other animals that know how to make 
the advantage of it. Now the peculiar 

« foible of mankind is ſaperſtition, which 
« at all times has made them liable to be 

{ praQtis'd on, not by creatures of different 
« ſpecies, but by thoſe of their own; who 
by a confident. pretence of knowing more 
than their neighbours, have firſt circum- 
« yented the many, the credulous, and un- 
K wary; and afterwards fore d the free-think- 


« ins few into an outward compliance nc 
Here it is to be obſerv'd, 


1. That ſuperſtition is the peculiar foible 
in man; as natural and intrinſick to him, as 
an innate weakneſs in animals. He has it 
therefore from God and nature, in the ſame 
manner as animals have their innate weak- 
neſs. And therefore it muſt be as unnatu- 
ral for men to be without ſuperſtition, or 
not act according to it, as for animals to be 
without their innate weakneſs. 


2 1 


** Page 169. | 
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2. Mankind are, according to this ac- 


count, in their natural ſtate entirely incapa- 


ble of knowing any true religion. For if 
as our author ſaith, /uper/iition be the oppo- 
ſite to true religion; if this ſuperſtition be 
the innate peculiar foible of human nature; 
if mankind are not only to begin and end 
their lives amongſt thoſe that have all the 

fame foible, but, what is worſe, have at all 
times had this innate foible increas'd and 
practis d upon by the craity pretenders of 
their own ſpecies; are they not inwardly and 
outwardly fix d in ſuperſtition, the oppoſite 
to true religions 


Judge therefore by this, what our author 
really thinks of the excelleucy and per fectia 
of the light of nature; and how much 
meaning he has in ſuch exclamations as 
theſe: And now let any one ſay, how tis poſ- 

le God could more fully make knows his will 

'to all intelligent creatures, than by making 
every thing within and without them, a decla- 
ration of it *, 
That is, How can they have a better in- 
ward guide to true religion, than by having 
an rate peculiar foible contrary to it? How 


can they have a better outward call to the 
true religion, than by having all the world 
conſpiring to fix them in ſuperſtition ? 
For this, he ſays, is their ſtate; this in- 
nate peculiar foible has been at all times ” 
creas 
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creas'd and praQtis'd upon by the more cun- 
ing of their ſpecies, and the free- thinking 
1 forced into an outward compliance. It is 
this inward and outward ftate of Man, that 
throws our author into ſo much tranſport 
30* its abſolute perfection, as to matters of 
religion. e c . o 
N Again; ade from this with what piety and 
Wy ſincerity he ſpeaks of God, when he ſays, In- 
of Hiute wiſdom directed by infinite goodneſs, will 
13 il #1 1ainly give us equal degrees of evidence for 
ite religious truths, which ſo much concern us, as 

it has done for truths of leſs importance *. 
For if our Author believ'd himſelf in this 
we © aſſertion, how could he believe ſuperſtition 

. W to be the peculiar inborn foible of man? 
For can religious truths have the /ame degrees 
of evidence with things of lefs importance, 
if man's peculiar foible relates to religion? 
Again; He cries out, In what point is it, 
that men of the meanef} abilities may not know 
their duty to God? Can't they tell what ſenti- 
ments inſpire them with love and reverence for 
the deity £ q Now put theſe things together, 
and then his argument will proceed thus: 
if ſuperſtition is contrary to true religion, 
and faperſtition be the ianate peculiar foible 
of all men, how can the weake man be in 
ay miſtake about what is right or wrong 
s in-Iin religion? Let the reader here judge, whe- 
s in- ther I put any force upon his words. 


Judge 
* Page 131, Page 280, 


120 

Judge again, how ſerious this Author 
muſt be in a variety of ſuch arguments as 
theſe: If, ſays he, men have been at all times 
oblig'd to avoid Juperjrimor, and embrace true 
religion, there muſt have been at all times ſuf- 
ficient marks of diſiintion. And again: No- 
thing, ſays he, can be a greater libel on the 
true religion, than to ſuppoſe it does not con- 
tain ſuch internal marks, as will, even to the 
meaneſt capacity, diſtinguiſh it from all falſe 
religions *. But if ſuperſtition is the in- 
nate, peculiar foible of mankind, where 
muſt a man of the meaneſi capacity look for 
the internal marks of true religion? And if 
all the world is, and always was, over-run 
with ſuperſtition, and the free-thinking tew 
Have always been forc'd into an outward con- 
pliance, where muſt ſuch a man look for the 
outward marks of true religion? 

To give you one inſtance more of this 
writers extravagant and inconſiſtent noti- 
ons. 

He makes reaſon, or natural religion, to 
be God's internal revelation, differing on 
from external revelation in the manner of its 
being communicated. He rejeQs external re- 
velation as unworthy of God, becauſe it has 
not been ſufficiently made known at all times, 
and all places; yet he ſets up an internal fe- 
velation, as worthy of God, which has nc- 
ver been made known to any one man of any 
time or place in the world. - For what one 

LY man 

| * Page 295. 
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man ever knew that reaſon was God's inter- 
nal revelation, to which nothing could be 


added by any external revelation ? 


It is a mighty complaint with our au- 
thor, againſt chriſtianity, that ſo much ha 
pineſs ſhould be deferred till the time of 
Nberius, and that it ſhould be communica- 
ted to no greater a part of the world than 
chriſtianity hath been. But is not this a 
judicious complaint in the mouth of a perſon, 
that is ſetting up a religion that has been 
communicated to no body but himſelf? 

I know nothing that can be ſaid for our 
author, in excuſe of ſo much confuſion and 
ſelf-contradiftion, unleſs it be the particular 
hardſhips of his ſect. The free-thinking few, 
he ſays, are forced into an outward compliance; 
and that which forces a man into a ſtate of 
hypocriſy, may force him into a great deal 
of confuſion and ſelf- contradiction. 


To return: I have, from a conſideration 
of the ſtate and condition of man, and the 
ſeveral relations which God ſtands in towards 
tus creatures, ſhewn, that it is utterly im- 
poſſible for human reaſon to be a competent 
judge of the fitnels, or unfitneſs, of all that 
God may, or may not, require of us. The 
two following chapters ſhall ſtate the nature 
and perfection of reaſon, conſider'd in it- 
ſelf, or as it is a faculty, or principle of 
ation i in human nature. 


F 


CHAP. IV. 


of the flate and nature of regen as 


it is in man; and how its per- 
fection in pe ae of religion i 10 10 
be known. 


"HIS writer, nd Siders who take 
to themſelves the names of free 


by pretending 'to vindicate the Tight that 
all men have, to judge and act according 
to their own reafon. Tho”, T think, the 
world have no more to thank them for on 

this account, than if they had pretended 
to aſſert the "right that every man has, to 
Tee only with his own eyes, 'or to hear only 
with his-own ears. 

For their own reaſon always did, does, 
und ever will, govern rational creatures in 
every thing they determine, either in fpe- 
culation or practice. Tis not a matter 
of duty for men to uſe their own reaſon, 
but of neceſſity: and tis as impoſſible to do 

otherwiſe, as for a being that cannot ad 

but from choice, to act without choice. 

And if a man was to try not to act ac- 

cording to his own reaſon or choice, he 
would 


#Þinkers, make their court to the world, 
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mand find himſelf under the fame diſſicul- 


ty, as he that tries to think, without 


thinking upon fomething. 

And if God was to command us, by 
freſh; revelations every day of our lives, not 
to act from a principle of reaſon and choice, 
ſuch revelations could have no more effect 


upon us, than if they came from the weak - 


eſt amongſt mankind. For, as our principle 

of acting is not derived from ourſelves, ſo it 

is no more in our power to alter it, or con- 

tradict it, than it is in the power of matter 

not to gravitate, or to exiſt, without taking 
up ſome place. 


Man is under the fame acceſſity. of ating 


from his own choice, that matter is of not 
acting at all: and a being, whoſe principle 


of action is reaſon and choice, can no more 
act without it, or contrary to it, than an 


extended being can be without extenſion. 
All men therefore are equally reaſonable 
in this reſpect, that they are, and muſt be, 
by a neceſſity of nature, equally directed and 
govern'd by their own reaſon and choice, 
For, as the principle of action, in hu- 
man nature, is reaſon and choice, and no- 
thing can be done, or believed, but for 
ſome reaſon, any more than a thing can be 
choſen and not be choſen; ſo the acting ac- 


cording to one's own reaſon, is not the 


privilege of the philoſopher, but eſſential 
to A nature; and as inſeparable from 
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all perſons, as ſel{-conſciouſnels, or a ſenſe 
of their own exiſtence. _ 

The diſpute therefore betwixt chriſtians 
and unbelievers, concerning reaſon, is not, 
whether men are to uſe their ows reaſon, 
any more, than whether they are to fee 


with their own eyes; but whether every 


man's reaſon muſt needs guide him by its 


own light, or muſt ceaſe to guide him, as 
ſoon as it guides him by a light borrowed 
from revelation? This is the true ſtate of 
the queſtion, not whether reaſon is to be 
followed, but when it is beſt followed? 


not whezher it is to be our guide, but 


how it may be made our ſafeſt guide. 

'The free thinkers theretore, rather appeal 
to the paſſions, than reaſon of the people, 
when they repreſent the clergy and chri- 
ſtianity as enemies to reaſon, and juſt think- 


ing, and themſelves as friends and advocates 


for the uſe of reaſon. 

For chriſtians pretend to no guide, but 
under the guidance of their reaſon; nor to 
aſſert any thing, but becauſe it can't be 
reaſonably deny'd. 'They oppoſe unbelievers, 
not becauſe they reaſon, but becauſe they 


reaſon 1. They receive revelation, not to 


ſuppreſs the power, but to improve the 
light of their reaſon; not to take away 
their right of judging for themſelves, but 
to ſecure them from falſe Judgments : and 
whatever is required to be believed, or pra- 


Ciiſed, by reyelation, is only ſo far required, 
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as there is reaſon for it; or, becauſe it is 
more reaſonable than the contrary. 
; If therefore a poor peaſant ſhould call 


upon our. free-thinkers, to lay afide their 
„ bigotry to ideas, arguments, and philoſs phy, 
e and govern themſelves by reaſon; it would 
y be no more abſurd, than for them to exhort 
ts chriſtians to lay aſide their bigotry to creed 
and doctrines of revelation, and to govern 
themſelves by reaſon. 

For it may as well be affirmed, that a 
man departs from the uſe of his reaſon, be- 
cauſe he depends upon ideas, arguments, and 
ſyllogiſms; as that he departs from the uſe 
of his reaſon, becauſe he proceeds upon pro- 
phecies, miracles, and revelations. 

And if he uſes his reaſon weakly, and is 
ſubje& to deluſion in theſe points, he no 
more renounces his reaſon, or goes over 
to another direction, than Hobbes, Si- 
roſa, Bayle, Collins, or Toland, renounce 
but their reaſon, when they take their 9 
Ir to fancies to be demonſtrations. 

t be M. Chriſtians therefore don't differ from un- 
vers, believers in the conſtant uſe of their reaſon, 
they but in the manner of uſing it: As virtuous 
ot to men differ from rakes, not in their defire 


the of happineſs, but in their manner of ſeck- | 


ing it. 

1 tho' this writer is very 3 in his 
charge of bigotry upon chriſtians, yet I may 
venture to challenge him to ſhew, that there 
can — be more bigotry on the ſide of 

religion, 


religion, than there may be againft it. For 
as higotry is nothing but weak reaſoning, fo 
infidels are entitled to as large a ſhare of it, 
as believers. And to ſuppoſe that bigotry 
may be charged upon thote who have a zeal. 
for chriſtianity, but cannot be charged on 
them that are zealous againſt it, is as juſt 
a way of proceeding, as to ſay of two * 
thers, that one is to be charged with paſ- 
fron, becauſe he loves his father, but the o- 
ther cannot be charged with paſſion, becauſe 
he hates his father. 
And as men that write againſt religion, 
are as much concerned to have it falſe, as 
thoſe who write for it, are to have it true; 
ſo all that there is to blind and prejudice 
the latter, has the ſame power to blind and 
pre judice the former. 
t appears from what has been ſaid, that 

every man's own reaſon is his only principle 

f action, and that he muſt judge according 
to it, whether he one or rejects, reye- 
lation. 

Nou altho' every man is to judge accord- 
ing to the light of his own reaſon, yet his 
reaſon has very little light that can be call 
ed its own. For, as we derive our naturefrom 
our parents, fo that which we call generally 
natural knowledge, or the light of nature, is a 
knowledge and light that is made natural 
to us, by the ſame authority which makes 

à certain language, certain cuſtoms, and modes 
of behaviour, natural to us. 


Nothing 
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bare 5 to be inſtructed, a nature fired 
for any impreſſions; as capable of vice as 
virtue; as ready to be made a vicious ani- 
mal, as a religious rational creature; as li- 
able to be made a Hottentot, by being born 


being born among chriſtians. 

80 that our moral and religious fawn 
ledge 1s not to be imputed to the internal 
light of our own reaſon and nature, but to 
the happineſs of having been born amongſt 
reaſonable beings, who have made a ſenſe of 
religion and morality as natural to our 
minds, as articulate language to ourt | 

It is not my intention by this, to Sat 
that there is not a good and evil, right and 
wrong, founded in the nature of things; or 
that morality has any dependance upon the 
iple Wl opinions or cuſtoms of men; but only to 
ling WW mew, that we ſind out this right and wrong, 
eve: come to a /er/e- of this good and evil, not 

by any inward ftrength or light that nature 
ord- of itſelf affords, but by ſuch external Means, 
as people are taught articulate language, ci- 
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Men don't prefer virtue to vice, from: A 


the one, and the unfitnefs of the other, 
lounded in the nature ef things; but be- 
cauſe it is a judgment as ; early in their 


Nothi⸗ ing ſeems to be our own, but a 


among hottentotes, as to be a Ge, by 


call- I oilizy, folireneſi, or any other rules of civil 
life. 


philoſophical contemplation of the fitneſs of | 


minds, 
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minds, as their knowledge of the words, 1 
virtue and vice. Fr 

And it can no-more be 5 affirm'd, mn. 
that our Knowledge of God and divine Eo 
things, our opinions in morality, of the * 
excellency of this or that virtue, of the Ry 
immortality of our ſouls, of a future life the 
of rewards and puniſhments, are the effects 2 
of our natural light; than it can be rea- As 
ſonably affirmed, that our living in /cc:ety, ext 
our. articulate language, and erect poſture, 2 { 
are owing to the light of nature. 125 


For, as all mankind find themſelves in * 
this ſtate, before any reaſoning about it, as Kno: 


education, and human authority have ſet our 105 
bodies «upright, taught us language, and ac- 2 
cuſtom d us to the rules and manners of a 5 5 
ſocial life; ſo education, and the ſame humas 2 4 

authority, have impreſſed and planted in * 


our minds, certain notions of God and di- 8 
vine things, and formed us to a ſenſe of Ys 


good and evil, a belief of our ſoul's im- $904 
mortality, and the expectation of another i 4d 
life. ant 
And mankind are no more left to find er 
out a God, or the fitneſs of moral virtue, tribu 
by their own reaſon, than they are left to My LH 
their own reaſon to find out who are their ey 


parents, or to find out the fitneſs of ſpeak- | - 0h 
ing an articulate language, or the reaſona- Ne 
bleneſs of living in ſociety. 

On the contrary; we know that our 


manner of coming into the world ſabjeds 
us, 


| T1000. 
us, without any choice, to the language, ſeu- 
timents, opinions and manners of thoſe as 
mongſt whom we are born. And although 
when we come to any ſtrength or art of 
reaſoning, or have a genius for philoſophick 
enquiries, we may thence deduce proofs of 
the Being and Attributes of God, the rea- 


ſonableneſs of religion and morality, the ad- 


ture of our ſouls, and the certainty of a fu- 
ture ſtate, and find that the opinions and 
tradition of mankind concerning theſe things 
are well founded; yet theſe are an after- 
knowledge, not common to men, but acci- 


dental confirmations of that knowledge and 


belief of a God, religion and morality, 


which were before fix'd in us, more.or leſs, 
by education, and the authority of thoſe 


amongſt whom we have liv'd. 


And as no Philoſopher ever proy'd the fit 


_ neſs of human nature for a ſocial life, from 


principles of reaſon and ſpeculation, who 
had not „ir been taught the nature and ad- 


vantage of Society another way; ſo no one 
ever pretended to prove the Being and At- 


tributes of God, or the excellency of moral 
virtue, who had not fir/ been taught the 


knowledge of God and moral virtue ſome 


Now if this is the ſtate of reaſon, as it 
is in man; if this is all the light that we 
have from our own nature, a bare capacity 


other way. 


of receiving good or bad impreſſions, right 


or wrong opinions and ſentiments, accord- 
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ing to the ſtate of the world that we fall in- 
to; then we are but poorly furniſh'd, to aſ- 
ſert and maintain the ab/olute perfettion of 
our own reaſon. 

If our light is little more than the opi- 
nions and cuſtoms of thoſe amongſt whom 
we live, and it be ſo hard for a man to ar- 
rive at a greater wiſdom, than the common 
wiſdom of the place or country which gave 
him birth and education ; how unreaſonably 
do we appeal to the perfection and ſufficien- 

of our own reaſon, againſt the neceſſity 
and advantage of divine revelation? 

If we are nothing without the aſſiſtance 
of men; if we are a kind of fooliſh, help- 
leſs animals, till education and experience 
has reveal d to us the wiſdom and knowledge 
of our fellow-creatures ; ſhall we think our 
ſelves too wile, and full of our own light, 
to be farther cnlighten'd with a knowledge 
and wiſdom revyeal'd to us by God himſelf? 


This gentleman, ſpeaking of education, 


faith, Education is juſtly eſteem'd a ſecond na- 
ture; and its force i is ſo ſtrong, that few can 
wholly ſhake off its prejudices, even in things 
unreaſonable and unnatural; and muſt it not 
have the greateſt efficacy in things agreeable to 
reafen, and ſuitable to nature *. 

All that I ſhall add to this account is on- 
ly this, That we axe, by the. circumftances 
and condition of human life, neceſſarily 
ſubjected to this ſecond nature, and cannot 
avoid coming under its Power. | 
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But here let me ask this pleader for the 
ſufficiency of the light of nature, how thoſe 
that reſign themſelves up to the light of 
their own nature, ſhall know whether it is 


their firft, or their r ſecond nature that directs 


| them! wu 


Here are, it ſeems, 7wo natures; they 
may be as different as good and evil; yet as 
they are both natures, both internal light, 


how ſhall a man know which he follows? 


He does not know which was firſt, or why 
he ſhould call one firſt, and the other ſe- 
cond; they are both internal, and without 
any thing to diſtinguiſh them. And as he 
is not to reſiſt the motions of nature, or 


tile its directions; ſo he muſt be as obedi- 


ent to the directions of the ſecond, as of the 


firſt nature, becauſe: he does not perceive 


their difference, nor has any means to di- 
ſtinguiſh their operations. 


He therefore that aſſerts the light of na- 


ture to be a ſſficient unerring guide in di- 
vine matters, ought either to ſhew, that 
our ſecond nature is as ſafe a guide as the 
firſt; or that tho it is nature, yet it has no 


natural power over us. 


For ſince every man is neceſſitated to take 


upon him a /econd nature, which he does 


not Eno to be a ſecond, or when it began, 


or how far it has proceeded, or how contrary 
it is to his firſt nature; he that would prove 


the light of nature to be ſo perfect, that 
nothing can be added to it, is oblig'd to 
8 2 prove, 
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prove, that our ſecond nature, which we re- 
ceive by education, has the ſame degree of 
perfection. For ſo far as our ſecond nature 
is different from the firſt, ſo far it has chang'd 
the firſt; and if we are to follow nature ex- 
cluſive of revelation, we may take revenge, 
ſelf-murder, incontinence, ſenſuality, pride, 
haughtineſs, ſelf-conceit, and a contempt of all 
things ſacred, to be the true dictates and 
directions of nature. ; 

For as it may be very caſy, and I am a- 
fraid ſometimes happens to people to be thus 
educated ; ſo if education is a ſecond nature, 
and nature is to be eſteemed a true and per- 
fect guide; a man thus educated, has all his 
vices made ſo many glorious laws of nature; 
and through the ſtrength of his natural 
light, he condemns humility, ſelf-denial, 
and deyotion, as fooliſh bigotry, _ 

This writer ſays, Natural religion, that 
is, the religion of nature, 7s a perpetual 
ſtanding rule for men of the meaneſt, as well 
as the hizheft capacities, and carries its own 
evidence with it, thoſe internal, inſeparable 
marks of truth *. But if education is a { 
cond nature, and, as this writer affirms, has 
the force of a ſecond nature even in things un- 
reaſonable and unnatural; then this ſecond 
nature has not only its natural religion, 
which is alfo a perpetual u rule for 
men of the meaneſt, as well as the hig heſt ca- 
pacities; which carries its own evidence with 
: | 3 i, 
# Page 243; 
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it, . theſe internal, inſeparable marks of truth 
But it may alſo have a natural religion, both 


gnreaſonable and unnatural; ſince it is here 
affirm'd, that education hos the force of na- 
ture even in things of this kind. 

Again; If education has this force of na- 
ture even in things unreaſonable and unna- 


tural, and ſtill greater force in things agree- 


able to nature; if it is alſo abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for all men to come under the power 
of ee ſecond nature, what can be more 


vain or groundleſs, than to pretend to ſtate 


the light or rectitude of human nature, ſince 
it muſt be for the moſt part in every man, 
as the uncertainty, variety, happineſs or un- 
happin 4 of education has render'd it ? 

And our author can no more tell, what 
man would be without human education, 
or what nature would do for thoſe who had 
no foreign inſtruction, than he can tell * 5 
ſort of beings dwell in the moon. And y 
he that does not know this, how can 75 
know the light of nature? 


For if moſt of our judgments, opinions, 


tempers, and ways of thinking are owing 


to education, and the authority of that part 
of the world where we dwell; if theſe im- 
preſſions have the power of a ſecond nature 
upon us, then the light of nature can no 
more be diſtinguiſh'd from the light of ed:- 
cation, than the ſtrength which we have 

from nature, can be diſtinguiſh'd from the 


80 
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So that to declare the light of nature ſo 
- ately perfect, as to be incapable of all 
improvement eyen by divine revelation, is 
no leſs an extravagance, than to declare the 
education of mankind to be Ny per- 
fect in the ſame degree. 
For if nature not only wants, but cannot 
poſſibly avoid education; if this neceſſary, 
unavoidablèe education becomes another na- 
ture, undiſcernible from the firſt; then no- 


thing can poſſibly be affirm d of the per- 


fection of the light of nature, but what 

muſt be affirm'd in the /ame degree of the 
perfection of education. 
firms, that mankind have had, at all times 
and all places of the world, the ſame ſuffi- 
cient, perfect light of nature, muſt affirm, 
that mankind have had, at all times and 
places of the world, the fannt Perfect, uner- 
ring education. 

When therefore it is zn and fitting for 
all people to abide by the 4 705 Perfection 
of their education, the infallible light of their 

cond nature, as the Lee ſtandard, mea- 

ſure and rule of all that is to be eſteem d 
moral, religious, and divine; then it may be 
juſt to appeal to the natural light of all men 
of all ages, and all places, as a ſufficient 
teacher of all that ought, or ought not to 
be a matter of religion. 

For till it can be ſhewn, that men are 
not liable to a ſecond nature from education, 


or that there is, or can be any nature with- 


out 
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1 
out it; the ſtate of nature muſt differ al 
over the world, and in every age of the 


world, juſt as the light and advantages of 


education have differ d in the ſeveral parts 
and ages of the world. 5 
In a word, the religious and moral light 
of our rf Nature is juſt as great as the firſt 
of infants; and the religious and 
moral light of our /econd nature is juſt as 
perfect as our education, and as much of our 
own growth as the firſt language that we 
are taught to ſpeak. 5 
May one not therefore juſtly wonder, what 
it is that could lead any people into an ima- 
gination of the abſolute perfection of Hu- 
man reaſon? There ſeems no more in the 
ſtate of mankind to betray a man into this 
fancy, than to perſuade him that the reaſon 
of infants is abſolutely perfect. For ſenſe 
and experience are as full and ſtrong a proof 
againſt one, as againſt the other, | 
But it muſt be ſaid for theſe writers, that 
they decline all arguments from facts and 
experience, to give a better account of hu- 
man nature; but with the ſame juſtice, as 
if a man was to lay aſide the authority _ 
of Hiſtory, to give you a truer account of 
the life of Alexander. Ee 
They argue about the perfection of hu- 
man reaſon, not as if it were ſomething a- 
ready in being, that had its nature and con- 
dition, and ſhow'd itſelf to be what it is; 
but as if it were ſomething that might take 
It's 


1 
its ſtate and condition, according to their 
fancies and ſpeculations about it. 

Their objection againſt revelation is 
founded upon the pretended ſufficiency, 
and abſolute perfection, of the light and 
ſtrength of human reaſon, to teach all men 
all that is wiſe, and holy, and divine, in 
religion. But how do they prove this per- 
fection of human feaſon? Do they appeal 
to mankind as proofs of this perfection: 
Do they produce any body of men, in this, 
or any other age of the world, that without 
any aſſiſtance from revelation have attained 
to this perfection of religious knowledge? 
This is not ſo much as pretended to: The 
hiſtory of ſuch men is entirely wanting. 
And yet the want of ſuch a fact as this, 
has even the force of demonſtration againſt 
this pretended ſufficiency of natural rea- 
ſon. | 
Becauſe it is a matter not capable of any 
other kind of proof, but muſt be admitted 
as certainly true, or rejected as certainly 
falſe, according as fact and experience bear 
witneſs for or againſt it. 
For an enquiry about the light, and 
ſtrength, and ſufficiency of reaſon to guide 
and preſerve men in the knowledge and 
practice of true religion, is a queſtion, as 
ſolely to be reſolved by fact and experience, 
as if the enquiry was about the ſhape of 
man's body, or the number of his ſenſes. 
And to talk of a light and ſtrength of rea- 
| ſon, 
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ſon, natural to man, which fact and expe- 


ri ence have never yet proved, is as egregious 
nonſenſe, as to talk of natural ſenſes, or fa- 


culties of his body, which fact and expe- 


rience have never yet diſcovered. 
For as the exi/tence of man cannot be 


proved, but from fact and experience; ſo 


eyery quality of man, whether of body or 


mind, and every degree of that quality, can 
only be proved by fact and experience. 

The degrees of human ffrength, the na- 
ture of human paſſions; the duration of hu- 
man ife, the light and ſtrength of human 
reaſon in matters of religion, are things not 
poſſible to be known in any other degree; 
than /o fare as fact and experience prove 
them. 

From the bare conſideration of a rational 
foul in union with a body, and bodily paſ- 
ſions, we can neither prove man to be /?707 
or weak, good or bad, ſickly or ſound, mortal 
or immortal: all theſe qualities muſt diſco- 
yer themſelves, as the eye diſcovers its de- 
gree of ſight, the hand its degree of 
ſirength, Kc. 

To enquire tharekare, whether men have 
by nature, light and ſtrength ſufficient to 
guide, and keep them in the true religion? 
is the ſame appeal to fact and experience, as 
to enquire, whether men are mortal, fickly, 
or ſound; or how far they can ſee and hear. 
For nothing that * to human nature, 
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as a quality of it, can raiibiy have any o- 

ther proof. 

As therefore theſe Gentlemen are, in ths MY © 

debate, without any proph- or even pretence 

of proof, from fact and experience, ſo their 

| cauſe ought to be look'd upon to be as vain 

| and romantick, as if they had aſſerted, 

„ that men have ſenſes naturally fitted to 

hear ſounds, and ſec objects at all diftan- | 

ces, tho' fact and experience, the only means 

of knowing it, if it was fo, has, from the 

j creation to this time, proved the quite con- 

| trary 

. he that aſſerts the ſuſciency of the 

light and ſtrength of reaſon, to guide men 

in mat ters of religion, is not only without 

any poſitive proof from fact or experience 

on his ſide, but has the hiſtory of all ages, 

for near fix thouſand years paſt, fully de- 
monſtrating the quite contrary. 

If ſome other enquirers into human na- 

ture, ſhould affirm, that there is in man- 

kind a natural in ſtindt of mutual love, /uf- 

ficient to make every man, at all times, love 

every other man, with the ſame degree of 

affection as he loves himſelf; I ſuppoſe ſuch 

an opinion would be thought too abfurd 

and extravagant, to need any confutation. 

And yet all the ablurdity of it would lie 

in this, that it affirmed ſomething of the 

ſafficiency of a natural quality in man, 

which could not be ſupported by a fingle 


inſtance of any one man, and was contrary 
to 
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to the experience and hiſtory of every age 


of the world, _ irs 

Now this is exactly the caſe of theſe 
gentlemen : their opinioh has neither more 
nor lefs abſurdity in it: they only affirm 


ſuch a ſufficiency of light and reaſon to be 


natural to all men, as cannot be ſupported 


by a ſingle inſtance of any one man that 


ever lived, and is fully contradicted by the 
experience and hiſtory of every age ſince the 
creation of the world: 5 

. By what has been here ſaid, I hope the 
reader will obſerye, that this enquiry about 
the perfection or imperfection, the ſtrength 
or weakneſs, of reaſon in man, as to mat- 
ters of religion, reſts wholly upon fact and 
experience; and that therefore all ſpecula- 
tive reaſonings upon it are to be look d up- 


on as idle and viſionary as a fick man's 


dreams about health ; and as wholly to be 
rejected, as any ſpeculative arguments that 
ſhould pretend to prove, in ſpite of all 
facts and experience, the immortality, and 
unalterable ftate of human bodies. 
Our author himſelf ſeems very ſenfible, 
that the argument drawn from facts and ex- 


perience preſſed hard upon his cauſe; and 


therefore has given the beft anſwer to it he 
can yet think of. | ny 
It can't, ſays he, be imputed ts any defect 
in the light of nature, that the Pagan world 
ran into idolatry; but to their being entirely 
governed by prieſts, * pretended communi= 
a T 
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cation with their Gods, and to have thence 
their revelations, which they impoſed on the 
credulous, as divine oracles. 
The truth and juſtneſs of this aſſertion, 
will fully. APPEAr oy the following illuftra- 
tion. 


« It cannot be imputed to any defect i in 
ce the health and ſoundneſs of man's natu- 


ce ral conſtitution, that the world has, in 
c all ages, been oyer-run with diſeaſes and 
c diſtempers; but to their being entirely 
4 governed by phyſicians, who pretended 
cc to I know not what ſecret knowledge of 
% medicines, which they impoſed on the 
« fickly, as infallible remedies. 

For, as a perfect ſtate of health, conſcious 
to itfelf of a ſufficiency of natural {trength 
to keep clear of all diſeaſes, ſeems to be 
out of all danger from phyſicians; ſo had 
mankind been ever conſcious to themſelves 


of a ſufficient natural knowledge of what is 


true or falſe in religion; or, as this author 
faith, ſuch as enabled men of the meaneſi ca- 
pacity to diſtinguiſh between religion and ſu- 
perſtition, * what room had there been for 
frauds and impoſtures in religion? 

If a man, whoſe buſineſs it was to pro- 
vide himſelf with a quantity of pure gold, 
mould be continually buying Lead, and 
braſs, and iron, inſtead of it; would you 
ſay, that his falling into ſach "miſtakes was 
not to be imputed to any defect in his know- 

Page 3. 
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ledge of pure gold, or how to diſtinguiſh it 
from other metals ; but to the Jyes and af- 

rmations of thoſe who told him, that ſuch 
lead, and braſs, and iron, were pure gold ? 

Farther; This author faith, the world 
did not run into idolatry thro' any defect in 
the light of nature, but becauſe they were 


credulous. es 
Now credulity, ſo far as it goes in any 


matter, {ſuppoſes an equal degree of ignorance 


in that matter, whatever it is. No man is 


credulous of falſe accounts, or fabulous re- 
lations, where he knows the truth. 

Children are exceeding credulous, becauſe 
they are exceeding ignorant; and in the 
ſame degree as their knowledge increaſes, 
their credulity abates. So that to ſay, men 


ran into idolatry, not thro' want of light, 


or ignorance of what is true and falſe in re- 
ligion, but becauſe they were credulous; i 
as nice a diſtinction, as if it ſhould be laid 
that children believe any fable that you can 
tell them, not becauſe they are ignorant of 
what is true or falſe, but becauſe they are 
credulous. 3 | 

Or as it may be ſaid, in another matter, 
with the ſame juſtneſs of thought, that 
ſuch an army ran away from the enemy, 
not thro' any defect in natural courage, but 
becauſe they were af/righted. 


For men may as juſtly be ſaid to have 
a perfect courage, and yet be govern'd by 


their fears, as to have perfe&t knowledge of 
2, that 


g 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
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that which is true in religion, and yet be 
credulous of that which is falſe. 

This Anti- paſtor, in his ſecond Addreſs, ſays, 
Can the ſuperſtition of the Pagans be imputed 
to any defect, or inſufficienty in the light of 

reaſon, when it was wholly owing to their a- 

bandonins that divine light; and, in defiance 

of it, running into ſenſeleſs traditions ? * 

But how came it, that they ran into 

ſenſeleſs traditions? What was it that ad- 

mitted theſe traditions, as juſt and good? 

Why, it was that faculty which judges of 

every thing, and which this writer recom- 


mends as an unerring guide. And to ſay, |} 


a man's ſuperſtition is not owing to any de- 
fe& or weakneſs of his reaſon, but to his 
admitting ſenſeleſs traditions, is as vain an 
obſervation, as to ſay, a man's falſe reaſon- 
ing is not owing to any weakneſs of his rea- 
fon, but to his admitting and proceeding 
upon fooliſh and ablurd arguments. 
For, fooliſh and abſurd arguments don't 
more ſhew the ſtate of his reaſon, who pro- 
ceeds upon them, than ſenſeleſs traditions 
ſhew the ſtate of his reaſon, who admits 
them: For they are as much the objects of 
his reaſon, as arguments; and all that is 
| ſenſeleſs and abſurd in either of them, muſt 

either be charged equally upon. the reaſon 
of him that admits them, or both equally 


removed from it. So that if ſenſeleſs tra- 


ditions are not a proof of the weakneſs of 
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their reaſon that approve of them, neither 
are fooliſh and ablurd arguments a proof of 


the weakneſs of their reaſon, who proceed 
upon them. ; 

Azain: Suppoſing, as he ſaith, that the 
Pagans, in defiance of their reaſon, received 
ſuch traditions: Does this do any credit to 
the light of reaſon? For how can a man re- 
nounce his reaſon, but by an act of his rea- 
ſon? For if any thing could lay aſide rea- 
ſon, but itſelf, then there would be ſome- 
thing ſuperior to reaſon in human nature. 

But, is it not as great a reproach to rea- 
{on, to renounce itſelf, as to credit a falſe 
tradition ? For a reaſon that can, knowingly, 
lay aſide itſelf, is in a more defective and 


dilordered ſtate, than a reaſon that is only 


capable of being deluded. But if reafon, 
in this caſe, lays aſide itſelf, without know- 
ing it, then, I ſuppoſe, ſuch an accident 
may be fairly attributed to ſome weakneſs 
and defect of reaſon. 

He proceeds thus: 7s certainly no good 
argument againſt the ſufficiency of the divine 
light of nature, that men could not err, ex- 
cept they left it, and followed vain traditious. x 

This obſervation has juſt the fame ſenſe 
and acuteneſs in it, as if it had been faid, 
It is certainly no good argument againſt the 
ſufficiency of the divine heaithtulnels of Hu- 
man nature, that men could not be ſickly, ex- 


cept they left it, and fell into various diſtem- 


* Second Addreſs, p. 39. 
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pers: Or, againſt the ſufficiency of the di- 
vine ſtrength of natural courage, that men 
could not be timorous, till they left it, and 
followed vain fears. For, to prove that 
reaſon is ſufficient, becaule every thing that 
is abſurd, is contrary to reaſon, is like pro- 
ving our healthfulneſs to be ſufficient, be- 
cauſe all diſtempers are contrary to it; or 
our courage to be ſufficient, becauſe fears 
and cowardice are contrary to it. 

Beſides, How is it that men leave their 
reaſon? Why, juſt as ignorant men leave 
their knowledge; as dull people leave their 
wit, or cowards leaye their courage. The 
firſt part of this paragraph tells you of a 
ſufficiency of the divine light of nature: 
Well; what has this divine light of nature 
done? what ſufficient effects has it had? 


Why, it has cover'd all the world with dark- 


neſs. For, as a proof of the ſufficiency of 
this divine light, he adds, in the very next 
words, Whoever con ſiders how all mankind, 
even the wiſeſt nations, have been impoſed on 
by ſenſeleſs tales, and idle flories, conſecrated 
by length of time; well, what then ? what 
ſhould he condude from this conſideration ? 
Ought he not to conclude, that the reaſon 
of the wiſeſt men of all nations, runs very 
low in matters of religion? This is the only 
concluſion that common ſenſe can draw 
from ſuch an obſervation : But, our author 
ſays, Whoever con ſiders this, will not be very 


fond 
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fo 1 of relying upon tradition in matters of 


relig ion. „ 3 
As if he had ſaid, Whoever conſiders how 
all mankind, even the wiſeſt of men, have 


been impos d upon by abſurd arguments, 


will not be very fond of relying upon argu- 
ments. For idle tales, and ſenſleſs traditi- 
tions in matters of religion, impoſe upon 
men in no other manner, than falſe argu- 
ments, and abſurd conclufions, impoſe up- 
on them. And as it is their own reaſon, 


that gives the ſtrength and appearance of 


truth to a ſenſleſs argument; ſo it is theit 
own reaſon that gives the credibility and 
appearance of truth to ſenſleſs traditions; 

And to lay the fault upon tradition, and 
not upon reaſon that approves it, is as juſt, 
as to lay the fault upon an abominable ar- 
gument, and not upon reaſon, that pro- 
ceeds upon it. 7 

Again; Suppoſing that all mankind, even 
the wiſeſt nations, haye for this fix thouſand 
years been thus impos'd upon, not knowing 
how to diſtinguiſh idle tales and ſenſleſs tra- 
ditions from true religion; is not this a no- 
ble foundation for this writer to build the 


ſufficiency of the divine light of nature upon? 


For ſuppoſing it had been in the Fa 
degree i»/ufficieut, what other effect could 


* 


have follow 'd from it, but only this, that 
all mankind, even the wiſeſt nations, ſhould 
have been over-run with error? And is it 
not ſtrange, that effects ſhould bear no pro- 
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portion to their cauſes; that the ſame things uſe 

ſhould' follow from the /afficiency of the di- 1on 

E vine light of nature, which muſt have fol- its 

| low'd from its greateſt imper feftion and in- uſe 
B fefficiency ? equ 
| And A not the enemies of reaſon and 1 
Free- thinking be foro d to confeſs, that this ſon, 

writer hath choſen an excellent guide for fall 


himſelf; fince he fo fully acknowledges, that uni! 
no one yet has been rightly guided by it? kin 


Muſt not his preſent undertaking be grant- uſe 

ed to be the effect of cool and ſober delibe- fal x 
ration, ſince it only calls people of all, elſe 
even the meane/# capacities, to ſuch an uſe of 'T 


their reaſon, as the wiſeſt of men and nati- 

ons have always been ſtrangers to? 
Again; It is pretended, that the abſur- 
dities of 'the Pagan world are not owing to 
any defect of reaſon, but to their andue uſe 
of reaſon» The Biſhop of London very juſt 
ly obſerves, that ſuch a pretence is begging 
the queſtion. Our author thinks not. I 
will therefore grant, that it was thro'an un- 
dus uſe of their reaſon, For granting that 
mankind fell into all thoſe abſurdities by an 
undue uſe of their reaſon, the charge againſt 
reaſon is rather increas'd than abated: For 
an undue uſe of it is as great an accuſation 
of reaſon, as any weakneſs or blindneſs that 
can be attributed to it. For to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the defect of reaſon, and the undue 
uſe of reaſon, is as ſolid, as to diſtinguiſh 
88 the perfeRtion of reaſon, and a * 
7 ul 
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uſe of reaſon. For is not a due uſe of rea- 


ſon, Io far as it proceeds, a certain ſign of 


its perfection? Muſt not therefore the undue 
uſe of reaſon, ſo far as it. proceeds, be an 
equally certain ſign of its imperfection? 
For what can make an undue uſe of rea- 
ſon, but itſelf? And if reaſon is ſo univer- 
fally liable to an undue w/e of itſelf, that the 
univerſal ignorance and corruption of man- 
kind is to be aſcrib'd to it, then this undue 
uſe of reaſon is as great a ſign of its univer- 
fal weakneſs and imperfection, as any thing 
elſe can be. 

This andue nſe of reaſon is either volun- 
tary and known, or involuntary. and un- 
known. If it is the latter, then it reſolves 
itſelf into that natural weakneſs and infir- 
mity, which his Lordſhip has fo fully pro- 
ved to belong to human reaſon. If it is 
the former, then it may juſtly be reckon d 
a greater diſorder, and ſuch as makes reaſon 
more unfit to be a guide, than all the weak- 
neſs, blindneſs, and corruption, which his 
Lordſhip hath accus'd it of. 


Shewing, that all the mutability of our 
- tempers, the diſorders of our paſſi- 
ons, the corruption of our hearts, all 
the reveries of the imagination, all 
the contradictions and abſurdities 
that are to be found in human life, 
and human opinions, are flriftly and 
preciſely the mutability, diſorders, 
corruption, and abſurdities of hu- 
man x eaſon. OD 


T is the intent of this chapter to ſhew, 
that altho' common language aſcribes a 
variety of faculties and principles to the 
ſoul, imputing this action to the blindneſs 


of our paſſions, that to the inconſtancy of 


our tempers; one thing to the heat of our 


imagination, another to the coolneſs of our 
reaſon ; yet in ſtrineſs of truth, every thing 
that is done by us is the action and operati- 


on of our reaſon, and is to be aſcrib'd to it, 


as the ſole faculty or principle from whence 
It proceeded, and by which it is govern'd 
and fledged, — 9 
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Thie writer takes a great deal of pains 
to prove by long quotations, what no body 
denies, that there is a /aw or light of reaſon 
common to men. All this is as freely grant- 


ed, as that love and hatred, feeling and ſen- 


ſation are common to men; and is granting 
no more, than that men are by nature in- 
telligent and rational. beings. For the fa- 
culties of man, as he is an intelligent be- 
ing, as neceſſarily perceive ſome difference 
in actions, as to good and bad, as they per- 


they diſlike. In this ſenſe there is a law or 
light of reaſon common to all men; and 
the law of reaſon is in men, as the law of 
thinking, of liking, and diſliking is in men. 
And the different degrees of reaſon arc 
in men, as the different degrees of love and 
averſion; as the different degrees of wit, 


W, parts, good nature, or ill nature, are in 
a man. 
he And as all men have naturally more or 


eſs leſs of theſe qualities, ſo all men have na- 


of turally more or leſs of reaſon: And the bulk 


dur of mankind are as different in reaſon, as 
our they are in theſe qualities. 
ing As love is the ſame paſſion in all men, 


ati- yet is infinitely different; as hatred is the 


ſame paſſion in all men, yet with infinite 
differences; fo reaſon is the ſame faculty in 
all men, yet with infinite difference. 

And as our paſſions not only make us 


and 


— 
— 
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ccive ſome things they like, and ſame things 
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different from other men, but frequently 


differ only from the tempers and 


[ 130 J 
and almoſt daily different from ourſel ves, lo- 
ving and hating under great inconſtancy ; 16 
our reaſon is not only diffetent from the reaſon 
of other men, but is often different from it 
ſelf by a ſtrange inconſtancy, ſetting up firſt 
one opinion, and then another. 

So that when we talk of human red/0n, 
or a reaſon common to mankind, we talk of 
as varioms, ancertain, and unmeaſurable a 
thing, as When we talk of a love, a liking, 
an aver fron, a good nature or 11 nature, com- 
mon to mankind; for theſe qualities admit of 
no variation, uncertainty, or mutability, 
but ſuch as they directly receive from the 
reaſop of mankind. 

For it is as much the reaſon of man that 
acts in all theſe tempers, and makes them 
to be juſt what they ate, as it is the reaſon 
of man that demnſitates A water 
ptopoſition. 

Was our reaſon ſteady, EM of one kind, 
there would be juſt the Ae ſteadineſs and 
e in our tempers; did not treaſon 
All into miſtakes, follies and abſurdities, 
we ſhould Have nothing fooliſh vr abſurd in 
our loye or ayerſion. For every hamour, 
every kind bf love or averſion, is as ſtrictly 
the Action ot operation of bur reaſon, as Judg- 
ment is the act of out reaſon. | 
And the tempers and'paſſions of 2 child 
paſſions of 
a man, exactly in the fame degree, as the 
fealbn of a child e from the reaſon o 
man, 


18; * .» 58 

So that our paſſions and tempers are the 
natural actions and real effects of our reaſon, 
and have no qualities, either good or bad, 
but ſuch as are to be imputed to it. | 

A laudable good nature, or a laudable 
averſion, is only reaſon acting in a certain 
manner; a criminal good nature, or a crimi- 
nal averſion, is nothing elſe but an ill-judg- 


ing reaſon; that is, reaſon acting in another 


* tain manner. 


But ſtill tis reaſon, or our underſanding | 
that is the only agent in our bad paſſions, as 


well as good paſhons; and as much the fole 


agent in all our paſſions and tempers, as in 
things of mere ſpeculation, : 
86 1 that the ſtate of reaſon in human life, 

is nothing elſe but the ſtate of human tem- 
pers and paſſions: And right reaſon in mo- 
we is "nothing. elſe but ORE love and 
t averſion. 
And all our tempers and ways of liking 


and diſliking, are as much the acts and ope- 


rations of our reaſon, as the wiſeſt actions 


of our life; and they only differ from reaſon, 


as reaſon differs — 2 itſelf, when it jadges 


rightly, and when it judges erroneouſly. 
All that therefore which we — 


call the weakneſs, blindneſs, and diſorder 


of our paſſions, is in reality the Weakneſs, 
blindneſs, and diſorder of our reaſon. For 


Aa Tight love, or wrong. love, denotes only 


our reaſon adting it in a Feen particular 


manner. 5 ö 
e 5 =o 
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So that if any thing can be faid preciſe» 
ly, or with exactneſs, of love, averſion, 
good nature or ill nature, as common to man- 
kind; the fame may be ſaid of reaſon, as 
common to mankind. 

And if it would be very fooliſh and ab- 
ſurd, to aſcribe an abſolute perfection to 
human love, making it alone a ſufficient 
guide to all good, or an abſolute perfection 
to human hatred, as a ſufficient preſervative 
from all vice; it is equally abſurd to aſcribe 
the ſame perfection to human reaſon, be- 


cauſe neither love nor hatred have any thing 


perfect or imperfect, good or bad in them, 
but what is ſolely the action and operation 
of reaſon. 

For the diſtinction of our reaſon from our 
Paſſions, is only a diſtinction in language, 
made at pleaſure ; and is no more real in 


the things themlelves, than the deſire and 


inclination are really different from the will. 
All therefore that is weak and fooliſh in our 
_ paſſions, is the weakneſs and folly of our 
reaſon ; all the inconſtancy and caprice of our 
humours and tempers, is the caprice * in- 
conſtancy of our reaſon. 

It is not Hattery that compliments vice in 
authority; it is not corruption that makes 
men proſtitute their honour ; tis not ſen- 
faality that plunges men into debauchery 


tis not avarice that makes men ſordid; tis 


not ambition that makes them reſtleſs; tis 
not my that makes men ſell their con- 
f ſeiences; 


— .. 

Tciences; tis not intereſi that makes them 
Tye, and cheat, and perjure themſelves. 
What is it therefore? Why, it is that ab- 


ſolutely perfect faculty, which our author ſets 
up as the anerring ſtandard of all that is 


Wie, holy and good; tis in his ſtrong lan- 


| guage, reaſon, the uſe of reaſon, human rea- 
. ſoh, that does all this. 

For whether any thing be fit to be done, 
tis, as he ſays, e alone which muſt judge ; 
as the eye is the ſole judge of what is viſibe, 


the ear of what l. audible, f0 reaſon of whas 
15 reaſonable. 


thing that is choſen or preferr'd in human 
life before any thing elſe, is as ſtrictly done, 

or choſen, by treaſon, as every thing that is 
ſeen, is ſeen by the eye; and every thing 
that i is heard, is heatd by the . 888 


not the immediate, full agent of all that i 


that reaſon A itſelf to be govern d by 


the 'hand it is writing falſly, or the 
a Fongue when it is talking prophanely, but 
in is not the immediate, direct agent of all 
des that is written and ſpoken by them. 
en- Brutes are incapable of Wiebe and 
7.7 immorality, becauſe none of their actions 
tis are the actions of reaſon + Every thing there- 
'tis fore that is W m baſe- 
on- = * A 


Every thing chereſpte that I de every 


To ſup ppoſe that reaſon permits itſelf to 
be govern d by paſſions or tempers, but i 4 


done by them, is as abſurd, as to ſu ppoſe 


[2 - 
neſs, or villany in us, mult be the at of qur 
reaſon; otherwiſe it could no more be im- 

rudent or immoral, than the actions of 

+ © - "In 

If therefore, as this author often faith, 
reaſon be the only faculty that diſtin guiſh⸗ 
eth us from brutes; it neceſſarily follows, 
that thoſe irregularities, whether of hu- 
mour, paſſions, or tempers, which cannot 
be imputed to brutes, muſt he ſolely attri- 
buted to that faculty by which we are. di- 


ſtinguiſh'd Tom brütes; and conſequently 


every thing that is fooliſh, vain, ſhameful, 


falſe, treacheraus and baſe, muſt be the ſole 


expreſs acts of our reaſon; ſince if they were 
the acts of any thing elſe, they could have 


yo more yanity, falſeneſs or Pe than 


e and thirſt. 


iſe, can only be attributed to that 2 
wi by apr reaſon; ſo by plain conſe- 
quenee, all that is vain, falſe, or. ſhameful, 


an only be im [37 to any * 8 they are 


the acts of re . 

It is not my intent in the le A: to canfure 

or condemn our common language, which 
- conſiders and talks of reaſon and the paſſi- 
ons, as if they vers e * 4 Sauer 
aa, and his 785 

Theſe forms of k perch are yery intelligible 
al, and give great life and a a 
difcourſes up er, 3 and arc 
e 


therefore all that is faithful, ; juſt and 5 


TOs 


&yen neceſſary both för the Hiſtorian, the 


Poet, and the Otator. 

But when certain perſons aſeèribe 10 hu- 
man reaſon, as a adiftind faculty of human 
nature, I Enbw not What abſolute perfection 
making it as immutable, and incapable ob 
any addition or improvement, as God him- 
ſelf; it is neceſſary to conſider human tea- 
Ton, and human nature, not as It is fepre- 
ſented in common language, brit as it 18 in 
feality in itſelf. 

Notwithſtanding thetefore in common 
language, our pa ions and the effects of 
them, are very uſefully diſtinguiſh'd from 
our reaſon, I have here vertured to ſhew, 
that all the diſorders of human nature, are 

rrecifely the diſorders of human feaſon, "atid 

hat all the perfection or imperfection of 
our Kalten, is nothing elſe but the perfe- 
Aion or imperfection of our reaſon. 

And we may as well think, that judg- 
ment, pruderice, diſcretion, are things dif- 
ferent from our treaſon, as that humour, 
temper, approbation or averſion, are really 
different from our reaſon. 

For, as it is a right exerciſe of reaſon, 
that denominates its actions to be prodente, 
jadement, and diſcretion ; To it is a Wrong 
exttciſe of reaſon that denominates its actiofis 
to be humour, temper, and caprice. 

And it would be as abſurd to condemn 
humour and caprice, if they were not the 

Ations and operations of reaſon, as to con- 
AS - mend 
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mend a prudence and diſcretion that were 
the effects of an irrational principle. | 

Our follies therefore, and abſurdities of 
every kind, are as neceſſarily to be aſcrib'd 
to our reaſon, as the firſt, immediate, and 


ſole « cauſe of them, as our wiſdom and diſ- 


cretion are fo be aſcrib'd to it in that de- 
gree. 


The difference betwixt reaſon aſſenting | 


to the properties of a ſquare, and reaſon 
acting in motions of deſire or averſion, is 
only this, that in the latter caſe it is reaſon 


acting under a ſenſe of good ar evil, in the 


former caſe it is reaſon afting under a ſenſe 
of magnitude. 3 

And as the relations of 1 
they are the objects of our reaſon, are only 
the objects of its ent or diſſent; ſo good 
and evil, as they are objects of our reaſon, 
are only the objects of its defire or aver fon : 
and as the aſſent or diſſent, in matters of 
ſpeculation, whether right or wrong, is 
Jolely the act of our reaſon; ſo defire or a- 
verſion, in human life, whether right. or 
| wrong, is equally the act of our reaſon. 

All the good therefore that there. is in 
any of our deſires or averſions, is the good 
of our reaſon; and all the evil or blindncf 
that there is in any of our paſſions, is ſolely 
the evil and blindneſs of our reaſon. 

: Becauſe loye, deſire, averſion, denote no- 
thing « elſe but our reaſon acting in a certain 
| Wenner; I Juſt as prudence, diſcretion, and 

y Judgment, 


1 
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judgment, denote nothing elſe but e our rea- 

ſon acting in a certain manne. 

We often ſay, that our paſſions deceive 

us, or. perſuade us; but this is no more 
ſtrictly ſo, than when we ſay, our intereſt 

deceived, or a bribe blinded us. For bribes 
and intereſt are not active principles, or 
have any power of deception; 'tis only our 
reaſon that gives them a falſe value, and 
prefers them to a greater good. 
Tis juſt fo in what we call the deceit of 
our paſſions: they meddle with us no more 
than bribes meddle with us; but that plea - 
ſurable perception, which i is to be found in 
certain enjoyments, is by our. reaſon pre- 
ferr'd to that better „ which we might 
export from a ſelf-denial. 


We ſay again, that our ho paint 


? 


"H thin gs in falſe colours, and preſent to our 
2 minds vain appearances of happineſs. 

of But this is no more ſtrictly true, than 

is when we ſay, our imagination forms caſtles 
a- in the air. For the imagination ſignifies 
or no diſtinct faculty from our reaſon, but on- 

5 ly reaſon acting upon our own ideas, 

in So when our paſſions are ſaid to give falſe 
50d colours to things, or. preſent vain appearances 
neſs of happineſs, it is only our reaſon acting up- 
lely on its own ideas of good and evil, juſt as it 75 
| acts upon its own ideas of architecture, in 

forming caſtles in the air. 


So that all that which we call ie 
eue of the ſoul, tempers apd * 


| 
| 
| 


ues, and 
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of the heart, ſtrictly f. peaking, means no- 


4s thing elſe but the various acts and opera- 


tions of one and the ſame rational princi- 
ple, which has different names, according 


to the objects that it acts upon, and tlie 


manner of its acting. 
In ſome things it is called ſpctiilative, in 


others it is called practical reaſon. And we 
may as juſtly think our ſpeculative reaſon is 
a different faculty from our practieal reaſon, 
as that our tempets, averſions, or likings, 
are not as fully and ſolely to be aſcrib'd to 
our reaſon, as ſyllogiſins and demonſtrations. 
For, as tis our reaſon alone that chuſes 
the true good, ſo tis out treaſon alone that 
chuſes the falſe good: as tis reaſon alone 


that is the agent when purity and integrity 
are preferr'd to ſenſual pleaſure, and ſecular 
advantage; fo tis our reaſon alone that is 


the agent when ſenſual” pleaſure; and ſecu- 


lar advantage, are eder to purity and i in- 


For the ſame Princip Ie that is the dren 


ol all that is good in us, muſt be equally 


the agent of all that is evil. 


All virtue is nothing elſe but reaſon aQ- 


ing in a certain manner; and all vice is no- 
thing elſe but reaſon acting in a cerfain 


_ contrary manner. All the difference is in 
the actions, and none at all in the agent. 


And to tay, that reaſon acts in our vir- 


ſurd, as to ſay the „ that paſſion is 
the 


paſſion acts in our vices, is as ab- 


"Laws. 


the agent in our yirtues, and reaſon the a- 
gent in our vices. For the action and power 
of reaſon is as much required to make any 


Kuens. 

Every thing therefore that is choſen, 
whether it be good or bad, is the expreſs 
act and operation of reaſon. 

| Reaſon therefore is certainly the work, as 
well as the beſt faculty that we have: as it 
is the only principle of virtue, ſo it is, as 


horrid, and ſhameful in human life. As it 
alone can diſcover truth, ſo it alone leads 

us into the groſſeſt errors. 
It was as truly reaſon that made Medes 
Eill her children, that made Cato kill him- 
ſelt, that made pagans offer human facrifices 
to idols; that made Epicurus deny a provi- 


Hobbes aſſert all religion to be human in- 
vention, and Spinaſa to declare trees, and 
ſtones, and animals, to be parts of God; 


manners; that made /aux a conſpirator, and 
Ladlgw. a Regicide ;, that made Mauggleton a 
fanatick, and Rocheſter a Libertine: It was 
as truly human reaſon that did all theſe 
things, as it is human reaſon that demon- 
ſtrates mathematical propoſitions. ba 


thing vicious, as to make any thing Vit= 
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certainly, the ſole cauſe of all that is baſe, 


os Mahomet pretend a revelation ;.' that 
made ſome men ſcepticks, others bigots ; 
Some enthuſiats, others profane; that made 


that makes free-thinkers deny freedom of | 
will, and fataliſts exhort to a reformation of 
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For as all miſtakes in ſpeculation are as 


much the acts and operation of reaſon, as 


true concluſions; ſo all errors in duty, whe- 
ther civil or religious, are as much the acts 


of our , as the exerciſe of the” moſt | 


ſolid virtues. oy. 

Medea and Cato added as rh det 
to the judgment of their reaſon at that 
time, as the confeſſor that chuſes rather to 
TM than deny his faith. 

And the difference betwixt them does 
not conſiſt in this, that one power or facul- 
ty of the mind acted in one of them, and 
another faculty or power of the mind acted 
in another; that is, that reaſon acted in 
one, and paſſion i in another ; but purely in 

the different ſtate of their reaſon. For had 
not Medea and Cato thought it beſt to do 
what they did, at the time they did it, they 
would no more have done it, than the con- 
feſſur would chuſe to ſuffer rather than deny 
his faith, un he 8 Jadg'avit beſt fo to 
do. 

5 It may indeed be Jed enough ſaid in 

: common language, that paſſion made Medea 
and Cato to do as they did, juſt as it may be 
Aid of a man that affirms a plenum, or holds 
any ſpeculative abſurdity, that it is blind- 
neſs or | prejudice that keeps him in it. 
Not as if blindneſs or prejudice were 
powers or faculties of his mind, but as the 
f ſignify the il ſtate of his reaſon.” Juſt ſo 
the — may be ſaid to * men in 
xt their 


es 


ed 


ud 
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Weit adions; not as if they were powers of 


the mind, but as they denote the diforder'd 
Nate of reaſon. And whenever any thing 


is imputed to the ſtrength and violence of 


our paſſions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it only means 
the weakneſs and low condition of 6ur rea- 
fon at that time. 


For reaſon governs as fully when our 


actions and tempers are ever ſo bad, as it 
does when our actions and tempers are 


ſound and good. And the only difference 
is, that reaſon acting well govems in the 


one caſe, and reafon acting ill govems in the 
other. 


Juſt as it is the fame reaſon that ſome- 
times judges firialy right, which at other 


times Judges exceeding wrong, in matters of 
* 


When therefore we ſay, chat reaſon go- 


vems the paſſions, it means no more, in 
ſtriet truth, than that rea ſen governs itſelf; 
that it acts With deliberation and attention, 
does not yeild to its firft judgments or opi- 
nions, but uſes ſecond, and third thoughts. 
80 that onarding againſt the paſſions, is 


only guarding againſt its own firſt judg- 
ments and Yr mad that is, guarding a- 


gainft itſelf. 


To all this it may, perhaps, be objedted, 
that our paſſions and tempers ariſe from bo- 


diy motions, and depend very much upon 


the fate of our blood and animal ſpirits, 
and that therefore what we do under their 


— 
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commotions,. cannot be attributed to our 
reaſon. 1 


It is readily granted, that the body has 


this ſnare in our paſſions and tempers: but 


then the ſame thing muſt be granted of the 
body, in all the acts and operations of the 
mind. So that if our deſires and averſions 
cannot be imputed to our reaſon, as its acts, 
becauſe of the joint operation of the ani- 
mal ſpirits in them; no more can ſyllogiſms 


and demonſtrations be attributed to our rea- 


ſon, as its operations, becauſe the operation 
of bodily ſpirits concurreth in the forming 


of chem. 5 


For the moſt abſtract thought, and calm 


ſpeculation of the mind, has as truly the 


concurrence, and conjuntt operation of bodily 
ſpirits, as our ſtrongeſt deſires or averſions. 


And it is as much owing to the ſtate of the 


body that ſuch ſpeculations are what they 
are, as it is owing to the ſtate of the body 
that ſuch paſſions are what they are. 
For the motions of the bodily ſpirits are 
inſeparable from, and according to, the ſtate 
and action of the den when reaſon is in 


ſpeculation of a trifle, they concur but weak- 
ly ; when reaſon ſpeculates intenſely, their 
operation is increaſed. And ſometimes the 
attention of the mind is ſo great, and has 


ſo engag'd and called in all the animal ſpi- 


rits to its aſſiſtance, that the operations of 
our ſenſes are ſuſpended, and we neither 
ſee nor feel, till the attention of the mind 


has a 


ere 


g. O © 
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has let the ſpirits retum to all the parts of 
the body. 
Now will any one e ſay, that theſe intenſe 


thoughts are leſs the acts of the mind, be- 


cauſe they have a greater concurrence of 
bodily ſpirits than when it is acting with in- 


difference, and ſo has a leffer e! of 
bodily ſpirits ? 


Let this might. as welt be ſaid, as to fay, 


that the aſſent or diſſent, in ſpeculation, is 


the act of our reaſon; but liking or diſliking, 
loving or hating, are not ſo the acts of our 


reaſon, becauſe they have a greater concur- 


rence, and different-motions of bodily ſpirits. 


For, as the mind is in a different fate 


when it deſires good, or fears evil, from 
what it is when it only compares two tri- 
angles; ſo the motions or concurrence of the 


| bodily ſpirits have only /ach a difference as 


is ſtrictly correſpondent to theſe two ſtates of 
the mind. They act and join as much in 
comparing the triangles, as in the deſire of 
good, or fear of evil, And the mind is 


juſt ſo much governed by the body, in its 


paſſions, as it is governed by it in Its calm 


eſt contemplations. 

For as the gentle quiet Net of the 
animal ſpirits is then ſtrictly correſpondent, 
and entirely owing to the ſtate and action 
of the mind; ſo in all our paſſions the ſtrong 


and increaſed motion of the animal ſpirits. 
is then ſtrictly correſpondent, and entirely 


owing to the ſtate and action of the mind. 
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80 chat reaſon is neither more nor leſs the 
agent in all our tempers and paſſions, than 
it is in our moſt dry and ſedate ſpeculations. 

It may, and often does happen, that a 
man may have as great an eagerneſs and im- 
patience in the ſolving a mathematical pro- 
blem, as another hath to obtain any great 
good, or avoid any great evil. 

But may it therefore be ſaid, that it is 


not reaſon that ſolves, or deſires to ſolve, the 


problem, becauſe the bodily ſpirits are ſo 
active in it? 

In a word; if our paſſions and tempers 
might not be imputed to our reaſon, as its 


own genuine acts and operations, becauſe 


they haye ſuch a concurrence of bodily ſpi- 
rits, neither could arguing, or reaſoning, be 
attributed to our reaſon, as its proper act 
and operation, becauſe in all argumentation 
the bodily ſpirits are neceſſarily employ'd 
and the better and cloſer the reaſoning is, 
the more they are excited and employ d. 
If it ſhould farther be objected, that rea- 
ſon is only right reaſon, and therefore can- 
not be faid to at or operate, but where, 

and fo far, as right reaſon aQs. 
This is as abſurd as to ſay, that love fig- 
nifies only pure love, and hatred juſt hatred ; 
and that therefore a man cannot be ſaid to 
love or hate, but when, and ſo far, as his 

love is pure, and his hatred juſt. 
To draw now, ſome plain welke 
from the foregoing nt. , 
Fu, 


the depth af 


4 [. x65 } Et 
_- Firfs, If reaſon be, as above repreſented, 
the univerſal agent; if all the difference a- 
mongſt men, either in ſpeculation or pra- 
Cice, is only ſuch a difference as reaſon 
makes, then nothing can be more extrava- 


the degree of perfection or imperfection of 
reaſon, as common to man. It is as wild 
and romantick, as to pretend to ſtate the 
meaſure of folly and wiſdom, of fear and 


courage, of Pace and humility, . of good 
humour and ill humour, common to man- 


King; For as theſe ſtates of the mind are 
only ſo many different ſtates of reaſon; ſo 


no uncertainty belongs to them, but what 


in the [ame degree belongs to reaſon. . 


Secondly, Granting that all matters of re. 
ligion muſt be agreeable to right, anpreju- 
dicd reaſon ; yet this could be no grounds 
for receiving nothing in religion, but what 


human reaſon could prove to be neceſſary N 


for human reaſon is no more 15 anprej udic d 


: re than a ſinner is lg, or a man an 
E 


L 


. Granting again, that a man may go a 


great way towards reQifying his reaſon, and 
_ laying aſide its prejudices; yet no particular 


man can be a better judge of the rectitude of 


his aws reaſon, than he is of the rectitude 


of his own /elf-love, the ſagacity of his own 


_ wnder ſtanding, the brightneſs of his own | 


farts, the juſtneſs of his own elaguence, and 


For 


| bs own judement- | 
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For there is nothing to deceive him in 


ſelf-love, in the opinion of his own merit, 
_ wit, judgment and eloquence, but what has 
the ſame power to decei ve him, in the opi- 


nion of his own reaſon. And if, as our au- 


thor ſays, it be the fate 5 moſt [ets to be 


fondeſt of their uglieſi brats *, none ſeem ſo 
inevitably expos d to this fatality, as thoſe 


whoſe religion is to have no form, but ſuch 


as it receives from their own hearts. | 
Thirdly, A man that has his religion to 


chuſe, and with this previous privilege, 
that he need not allow any thing to be mat- 
ter of religion, but what his own right rea- 
ſon can prove to be ſo, is in as fair a way to 
be govern'd by his paſſions, as he that has 
his condition of life to chuſe, with the liber- 
ty of taking that which his own right rea- 


ſon directs him to. 


Does any one ſuppoſe now, that nothing 


but right reaſon would direct him in the 


choice of his condition? Or that he would 
make the better choice, becauſe he proceed- 
ed upon this maxim, that nothing could be 


right, but that which was agreeable to his 
 0wn reaſon : Or that his tempers, his preju- 
dices, his ſelf-loye, his paſſions, his partiali- | 


ty, would have no influence upon his choice, 


becauſe he had refign'd himſelf up to his wr 


right reaſon ? 


For as our choice of a condivicn of life is . 


not a matter of ſpeculation, but of good 


and evil; ſo howeyer it is recommended to 
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our reaſon, it chiefly excites our paſſions, 


and our choice will be juſt as reaſonable, as 
our tempers and paſſions are. And he that 
is made the moſt poſitive of the ſufficiency 


of his own right reaſon, will be the moſt 
likely to be govern'd by the blindneſs of his 
own paſſhons. 

Now it is juſt the ſame in the choice of 
a religion, as in the choice of a condition of 
life: as it is not a matter of ſpeculation, but 
of good and evil; 1o if it is left to be ſtated 
and determin'd by our own reaſon, it rather 


appeals to our tempers, than employs our 


reaſon; and to reſign ourſelves up to our 
own reaſon, to tell us what ought or not to 
be a matter of religion, is only reſigning 
ourſel ves up to our tempers to take what we 
like, and refuſe what we diſlike in religion. 
For it is not only natural and ealy for him, 


| who believes that nothing can be a part of 


religion, but what his reaſon can prove ne- 
ceſſary to be ſo; to take that to be fully 
Prov d, which is only mightily liłd; and all 
that to be entirely contrary to reaſon, which 


is only vaſtly contrary to his tempers; this, 


I ſay, is not only natural and eaſy to hap- 
pen, but ſcarce poſſible to be avoided. 

In a word; When /elf-love is a proper ar- 
bitrator betwixt a man and his adverlary ; 
when revenge is a juſt judge of meekneſs; 
when pride is a true lover of humility; 
when falſhood is a teacher of truth; when 
lu is a faſt friend of chaſtity ; when the 
Fel leads to the un} when n fe gun de- 

3 


 venly religion. 


has been fully prov d; if all we believe or diſ- 
believe, love or hate, chuſe er refuſe; if all 
that is wiſe or abſurd, holy or prophane, 
5 glorious or ameful in thought, word or 
deed, is to be imputed to it; then it is as 


| ted holineſs of human life, the abſolute pu- 
rity of human love, the immutable juſtice of 


human hatred, and the abſolute e 
| of human conjectures. 


oY perfect to be govem d by any thing but its 
own light, is the fame extravagance, as to 


vern'd by any thing but its own inclinati- 
ons, our hatred #09 juſt to be govern d by 


that is baſe and criminal in love, all rhat is 
unjuſt and wicked in hatred, is ſtrictiy and 
ſolely to be impu ted to our reaſon; then n f 


_ tach as is to be alcrib'd to our _ and has 
tired. © 
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lights in | Kifadenial ; when partiality is a 
promoter of equity; when the palate can 
taſte the difference between fin and holineſs; 
when the hand can feel the truth of a pro- 
poſition, then may human reaſon be a proper 
arbitrator between God and man, the ſole, 
final, juſt judge of all that ought, or ou . 
not to be matter of a yy; W and 


Again: If this be the ſtate of "aides, as 


groſs” an abſurdity. to talk of the abſolute 
redion of human reaſon, as of the unf] 
- Laſtly, To pretend that our reaſon i is too 
pretend, that our love is #90 pure to be go- 


any thing but its own motions. For if all 


perfeRtion can. be-aſctib'd to dur reaſon, but 
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